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Premier Hidéki Tohjo in a statement issued in connection with the ree 
anniversary of the start of the China affair said : 
Fifth Anniversary of <<Tn the war of greater Hast Asia with the China 
ua affait as its initial stage, Japan has already occupied 
a vast atea covering 5,000 ase anes ae eae ppee 
stige over it. The country has set about c ! ee 
fn eee East Asia and a laid = ee ee ae. an 
lute security. Thus, Japan has alrea 
re pat Baia from am na ae ee a ae 
tight of self-action unmolested by : 
Soe affair has just begun in earnest.” _ The oe Se 
added: ‘‘'The surviving influence of the Chungking nae ae 
ctushed on the one hand and a policy of strengthening : eae 
and development of the Chinese National setae ran art 
maintained firmly on the other. Thus, the four countr eee 
Manchoukuo, China and Thailand, are bound together ao oe Sas 
determination to accomplish the construction of a new orde 
¢ 2? 
ee wat results announced by the mes ieee ee 
from the outbreak of the China affair up to June 15 t i ye Rae 
follows: enemy bodies abondoned about 2,3 Dee . ae ieee 
planes either shot down or destroyed 2,800 ; main spoils © ide ees 
about 5,000 cannon and others ; enemy ships sunk oe ao ee 
and about 140 other ships; and enemy warships and other en 
captured about 1,480. The Japanese casualties wefe 111,00 
and 240 airplanes lost. 


Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo delivered a speech at the inaugarel 
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cetemony of the Kansai branch of the Japan 
q Economic Federation at Osaka on July 15 and em- 
eee phasized that the progress of the European war 
situation incidental to the development of the Pacific situation would 
setve as a great factor in deciding the general tendency of the present 
wat. He further stated that the recent Anglo-Soviet alliance and the 
American-Soviet agreement were substantially of mutual co-operation 
concluded within the sphere of the Anglo-American need of utilizing 
the Soviet Union and of the Soviet Union’s reliance upon these two 
countries and that the commitments must be examined from these 
angles. Foreign Minister Togo continued that the Japanese-Soviet 
relations remained unchanged, being based on the Neutrality Pact. He 
disclosed : ‘‘ The Soviet Government has given assurance to the Japanese 
Government regarding these agreements in that they (the agreements) 
contain no provisions concerning Japan. The Japanese-Soviet rela- 
tions are still based on the Neutrality Pact. It seems that the enemy 
countries are resorting to reckless tactics and damaging propaganda 
in an attempt to cause a split in the present Japanese-Soviet relations, 
peor should be taken by Japan not to be prevailed upon by such 
a plot. 


Japan-Soviet Re- 
lations Unchange 


In a press interview on July 15, Lieutenant-General Tei-ichi Suzuki, 
president of the Planning Board, who recently 
returned from his inspection tour over the southern 
regions under Japanese occupation, mentioned 
that the construction on the spot was going on with unimaginable 
headway and that this bespoke the daily increase of Japan’s national 
strength. He emphasized that there was no need for Japan to entertain 
any concern on the condition of construction. The reason why the 
construction work is “‘ going on with unimaginable headway ” was due 
to the fact that mattets were being handled by the Japanese there “‘ witha 
fighting spirit’ in a determination and will power to make good of 
materials at home. He declared: ‘‘ Peace and order on the spot are be- 
ing quickly restored and the inhabitants of all the occupied regions are 
being placed under the glory and virtues of the Japanese forces and 
ate gladly co-operating in construction enterprises. ‘This is another 
reason why rehabilitation work is ptogressing rapidly.”” He drew a 
collorary from his inspection trip, saying : ‘‘ What Taka expects from 
the southern tegions can be obtained satisfactorily, because ofthe displa 

of oe national spirit on the part of the Japanese there, “The female 
will be that this year’s material mobilization plan is likely to be realized 


Reconstruction of 
Southern Regions 
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with satisfaction more than expected, as far as Japan’s expectations 
from the south ate concerned, and this, if the case is really so, will 
contribute greatly to the State.” Lieutenant-General Suzuki left Tokyo 
on July 2 for the south by way of Saigon and inspected Shoh-nantoh 
(Singapore), Sumatra, Java, Celebes and the Philippines, returning here 
on July 14. 


Mr. Koki Hirota, former Premier and Foreign Minister, was appointed 
Grand Envoy on Special Mission of Felicitation on 

on ee the Japanese-Thai alliance to return Japan’s thanks 
to Thailand for the recent dispatch of Lieutenant- 

General Phya Phahol Pholphaynha Sena to Japan in congratulation of 
the alliance. The envoy accompanied by Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
Yasukichi Yatabé, Mr. Itaro Mizuno, chief of the suite, and others left 
Tokyo on June 30 and attived at Bangkok on June 10. The envoy 
was heartily welcomed by Premier Luang Pibul and on July 12 was 
received in audience by His Royal Highness Prince Adiyta Dibabha 
and presented the Imperial Message of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan to His Majesty King Ananda Mahidol of Thailand. ‘The main 
object of his mission being fulfilled, the envoy and suite were treated 
to a series of welcome functions by Premier Pibul and the Foreign 
Minister of Thailand on July 12 and 13, thereby furthering the friendly 
relations between Japan and Thailand. Premier Pibul congratulated 
upon the phenomenal development of the close friendship between the 
two countries through the conclusion of the alliance. In response, Mr. 
Hirota said : “It is well worth mentioning here that the Thai Govern- 
ment and people have admirably gone through the ever-changing in- 
ternational situation of late, thereby maintaining its glorious indepen- 
dence and racial prestige and that Marshal Pibul, who is a great leader- 
of Thailand, has led the entire nation with his conviction and insight, 
thereby elevating the national spirit and replenishing the national 
strength. All this has contributed a great deal towatd the enhance- 
ment of national destiny and the rise of East Asia. Personally seeing 
the lively spirit of your people and the swelling influence of your 
country, I feel myself considerably strengthened and reassured.” 
The envoy thus paid a great tribute to Premier Pibul whose firm deter- 
mination and quick decision have consolidated the Japanese-Thai 
relations, and expressed his profound respect to the Premier’s insight 
into the real situation of East Asia and his understanding of Japan. 


After strenuous efforts of one full year the Border Dematcation . 
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Commission, which was organized in 
cy Indo-China accordance with the Tokyo Peace Treaty 
pe ee concerning mediation in the Thai-French 


Indo-China border dispute, has completed the demarcation over the 
land border covering a distance of 461 kilometres and the water 
boundary covering 1,743 kilometres. All business pertaining to the 
establishment of a demilitarized zone has also been completed. It 
was on July 11 that a protocol concerning the border demarcation 
and the establishment of a demilitarized zone, as well as the final 
protocol were finally signed among representatives of the three count- 
ries at the Saigon City Office. This brought the border dispute to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Mr. Makoto Yano, chairman of the commission, and 
representatives of French Indo-China and Thailand delivered speeches 
eulogizing the occasion. After submitting a detailed report and thank- 
ing all those who were interested in the work for their efforts, Mr. Yano 
remarked: “* The present success of the commission is a salutary ex- 
ample of sincere co-operation of nations who ate working together for 
the realization of ideals of greater Hast Asia. In other words, it can be 
said that this success is manifestation of ideals embodied in the Tokyo 
cone Treaty.” Mr. Yano’s speech was expressive of Japan’s satisfac- 

oo a ae of the fact that Japan as mediator in the border dispute 
as is Hed its mission for gaining one step ahead toward the 

Saas of the greater East Asia co-ptosperity sphere. 

The Thai aie er accorded the Chinese National Government at 
Theiténa Recag- ee its de Jure recognition taking advantage of 
niies Nanking . coe Beth anniversary of the China affair on July 7. 

A communique was issued by the Thai Government 
at the same time declaring: ‘‘ Recognizi ; 
i : gnizing the fact that East Asia 
should be constructed on a firm basis, hoping that Asiati ti 
must be united into on i i Seaton 

a e solid community and must co-operate for the 
chievement of future welfare and ie 

; nd peace, and desiring that it h 
become an important memb : Ste eee 
; p ember of the community, the Thai 
deems it appropriate to t i i Ronee ce men 
Wes ecognize the Chinese National G % 

Thailand’s recognition was duly made public in actnove ne 

public in a statement issued 


by the Chine i a 

se Foreign Minister. Pertaini 

: - Pertaining t i 

nese oO this ‘ 
ome issued a statement through ae hes the Japa 

which it was said that Thailand’s te iti Oreign Office in 
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upon as a pertinent measure. The same statement further said : “‘ Thai- 
land’s recognition is believed as a sign that the combination of the 
nations in the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere will sutely become 
solid beyond dispute.” By Thailand’s action, the National Govern- 
ment is now recognized by twelve countries as the legitimate régime 
of China. These friendly nations are: Japan, Manchoukuo, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Slovakia, Denmark, Croatia 
and Thailand. 
There was a time when overseas Chinese mainly in southern regions 
numbering 7,000,000 formed a large group of 
Pie oe Chnete anti-Japanese elements affiliated with the Chung- 
er Co-operation : 7 : : 
king tégime under the latter’s instigation. 
With the elimination of the American and British influences from 
East Asia following the start of the war of greater East Asia these 
Chinese have come to change their past attitude, and after liquidating 
their anti-Japanese policy have decided to collaborate with Japan 
for the reconstruction of greater East Asia. They have understood the 
ttue intention of Japan with the result that the Chinese in Malaya have 
pledged their allegiance to the Japanese forces. They raised among 
themselves a sum of 3%50,000,000 and contributed it to the headquarters 
of the Japanese forces in Malaya on June 25 as a token of their allegi- 
ance. In response to this, many Chinese residing in other occupied 
regions in the south, including the Philippines, Java and Thailand are 
pledging themselves for rendering their setvices wholeheartedly toward 
the accomplishment of the objective of the war in greater East Asia. 
The Chinese in the Philippines have already started a movement to 
collect 20,000,000 pesos in a year and, taking advantage of the fifth 
anniversary of the China affair on July 7, contributed 2,000,000 pesos 
to the headquartets of the Japanese forces there as the first instalment. 
Another demonstration of their allegiance to Japan was reported from 
Thailand, where representatives of the Chinese Chamber of Commetce 
and others of 2,500,000 Chinese residing there held a convention at 
Bangkok on July 6 and adopted a resolution which was sent in a circular 
telegram to Chiang Kai-shek and all Chinese commanders of the fighting 
areas. The telegraphic resolution reads: ‘‘ We hope you respect the 
country and people and quickly give up your Japan-resisting war, 
never being utilized by America and Britain again, thereby speedily 
co-operating with Japan for the peace of Asia. The only way to save 
the country is to change your mistaken policy and renew a policy 
for relieving the people.’? One of the most influenctial Chinese te- 
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sidents in Java called on the Japanese military authorities at Batavia on 
July 7 as representative of the Chinese there and expressed his intention 
to co-operate with Japan. 


The Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway, along which the Japanese forces had 
A) been carrying on military compaigns 
EL ey aa against the Chungking troops since May 
from east and west, was completely 
placed under Japanese control. The east Chekiang compaign was 
statted on May 15 and the Kiangsi drive on the southern bank 
of Lake Poyang on May 31. The large-scale compaigns against 
the Chungking troops in the third and ninth war districts thus 
extended over a vast area covering these two provinces and mainly 
along the Chekigng-Kiangsi Railway. One key point after another 
was teduced by the attacking forces with the result that Kinhwa, 
Chuchow, Yushan, Shanyao and other important cities on the railway 
fell into Japanese hands. Commanders of the two Japanese forces 
from east and west met and shook hands at Hengfeng on July 1. This 
meant the wholesale domination of the railway by the Japanese forces. 
Another campaign was immediately started in the southern section of 
Chekiang Province resulting in the occupation of Lishui on June 24. 
The occupation of these districts has frustrated the American-Chung- 
king joint plan to launch air attacks on Japan, since all the Chung- 
king-controlled airfields have been secured by the Japanese Gee 
casera Pee ume attached to the Occupation of the railway as it 
ed to be the only “ blood transfusion ” route as wel ne 
aol to Chungking after the interception of Plies Jeera 
of the smuggled material i NG ates 
other eee See east ee Ce eaC ay ane 
Rtccorel Gy ak area ise nelg bouting districts used to be 
the vicinity of Kinhwa is hr ee a vies pee eaey 
production is not less than 4,000,000 on el nad = oe 
material for heavy and light industries it h Be ea 
Its resources have now been secured a Ce eae le 
y the Japanese forces. ‘The 


n July 13. "The w 
t Japanese domination, 
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In accordance with an agreement concluded between Japan and the 
United States through a third country 
aa kd He iba and looking after their interests concerning 
the mutual exchange of their diplomats 
and other government officials as well as residents, the first exchange 
ship was sent out to the agreed destination. The Japanese and Thai 
officials and people numbering about 1,500 from the United States, 
Canada and Latin America boarded the Gripsholm at New York. The 
exchange ship sailed from there on June 18 for Loureng¢o Marquez 
in Portuguese South Africa. On the other hand, the N.Y.K. ship 
Asama Maru and the Italian ship Conte Verde carrying on board about 
1,500 officials and people of America and other anti-Axis countries 
from Japan, Manchoukuo, China, Thailand, French Indo-China, 
Hongkong and other places left for the same destination. The Japanese 
ship sailed from Yokohama on June 25 and the Italian vessel from 
Shanghai on June 29. They met at Shoh-nantoh (Singapore) and 
sailed for Lourengo Marquez. 


An agreement was signed between the Bank of Japan and the Finance 
Ministry of Thailand on June 19 under which Japan 

ae ibe are will extend a loan of 3%200,000,000 to Thailand for 
strengthening that country’s financial and economic 

condition, it was announced by the Board of Information. The 
negotiations were successfully concluded between the Japanese 
authorities and Thai Minister without Portfolio Nai Vanich Panan- 
anda. The agreement was signed between Governor Toyotaro Yuki 
of the Bank of Japan and the Thai Minister without Portfolio. The 
loan will be utilized in connection with the recent decision of the Thai 
Government to use the Japanese yen as specie reserve. The terms of 
agteement, as announced by the Japanese Finance Ministry, are as 
follows: (2) The Bank of Japan agrees to extend to the Thai Govern- 
ment a loan involving ¥200,000,000 within a petiod of five years from 
the date of the present agreement ; (2) loans which have been acquired 
by the Finance Ministry of the Thai Government by virtue of the 
present agreement shall be recorded in a special deposit account which 
will be established in the name of the Finance Ministry of ‘Thailand 
whithin the Bank of Japan; (3) the Finance Ministry of Thailand may 
purchase gold from the Bank of Japan at the rate of 3.5 per cent. per 
annum ; (5) the Finance Ministry of Thailand shall return the loans 
thus acquired in one sum or in instalments of several sums within a 
peitod of five years since the date of the conclusion of the present 
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agreement ; and (6) the terms under which the present loan may be made 
or the terms under which the presént loan may be returned may be 
extended by consultation between the Bank of Japan and Thai Ministry 
of Finance. Finance Minister Okinori Kaya in a statement said: 
“The concrete measures for the realization of the point which 
were agreed upon included the placing of the baht currency on a pat 
with the yen currency in the settlement of accounts between the two 
countries. In January of this year Thailand declared war on Ametica 
and Britain in conformity with the Japanese-Thai Treaty of Alliance, 
Promptly both America and Britain moved to freeze Thai credits and 
assets in their territories. The objective of this move was to weaken 
the foundation of the Thai currency with a view to causing disturbance 
in economic citcles of Thailand. Thailand approached Japan with a 
request for a loan of ¥200,000,000. The Japanese Government gave 
favourable consideration to the Thai proposal. This attitude was 
in consonance with the spirit of the Japanese-Thai Alliance which 
called on this country to move to increase its economic relations with 


Thailand Arrangements have thus been made for the Bank of Japan to 
advance 200,000,000 to Thailand.” 


In view of the urgent necessity for the settlement of the price issue 
centreing on the maintenance of the 
low price policy, two sub-committees 


in charge of the formulation of 
counter measures will be created within the Central Price Fixing Com- 


mittee, it was decided on June 25. The kaleidoscopic development of 
the international situation has necessitated Japan to maintain the low 
ptice policy to establish a unified cost calculation system, the appro- 
priate employment of which will tend to accelerate the establishm a of 
the greater East Asia cO-prosperity sphere. Commerce and hie 
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on the system ate not necessarily congruent with the actual price level. 
Regarding the mutual exchange of commodities among Japan, Man- 
choukuo and China, the planned trade policy will be employed. How- 
ever, the employment of the policy will tend to increase the price level 
in Japan inasmuch as the level in Manchoukuo and China is higher 
than that in Japan. Such being the situation, the committee should 
formulate necessary counter-measures.”’ 


Basic policy concerning agriculture, forestry, fishery and stock 
breeding industry and another concerning 
eam rosperity Plans ~~ communications in greater East Asia as part 
of the programme for the construction of 
the greater Hast Asia co-prosperity sphere wete approved by the Greater 
East Asia Construction Council on July 1. This council since its or- 
ganization last February has established eight committees to study and 
work out the basic policies referred to the council by the Government 
relative to the construction of the co-prosperity sphere. In Japan about 
4o pet cent. of the total population is engaged in agriculture, while in 
Manchoukuo and China about 80 per cent. is. In southern regions, those 
engaged in agriculture and their families occupy about 90 per cent. of 
the total population. As the basic policy, the maintenance and develop- 
ment of rural communities in Japan will be aimed at the production 
increase in conformity with specialities of various districts. Also atten- 
tion will be devoted to the realization of self-supply of major foods 
throughout Japan and Manchoukuo. By establishing an autonomous 
national defence economy in greater East Asia, it is projected to gain a 
supetiority in world economy. Parallelling the increase of production, 
a composite development will also be cattied out. In connection 
with this, various scientific investigations will be conducted while a 
basic plan willl be decided for the adjustment of supply and demand. 
The 4o-per cent. farming population policy will be maintained in 
Japan. 
For the attainment of the savings goal of £23,000,000,000 necessary 
for the prosecution of the war in greater East Asia, 
ereeae deGoat * large-scale nation-wide campaign was launched by 
the National Service Association on June 17 to last 
for’ one month. For the purpose, the association established the War- 
time Savings Mobilization Headquarters, which, in close co-operation 
with the Savings Encouragement Bureau of the Finance Ministry, is 
expected to exert itself for the attainment of the objective of the cam- 
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paign. Premier Hidéki T ohjo attended a savings encouragement 
mass meeting held at the Greater East Asia Hall on June 18 and madea 
speech appealing to the entire nation to co-operate with the Government 
to save the required amount. 


The National Financial Control Corporation will formulate a focalized 
business policy for participation in the capital 
programme, the digestion of national bonds and 
corporation debentures, and the extension of 
funds to industries in order that the work of financial control may leave 
nothing to be desired, The corporation will be vested with authority to 
exercise powerful financial control under the new economic structure 
created to cope with the radical change in the world situation. The 
outline of the business policy to be employed by the corporation follows : 
(1) While extending positive activities to the practice of the Govern- 
ment capital programme, the corporation, based on the programme, 
will carry out effective control over the absorption and distribution 
of funds by financial organizations. With regard to control over 
aoe ee ee oo the oe invested with the stronger 
funds is fe aliicd. (2) oe he i ea every 
financial organizations, the “i ee ee eee 
: : : 3 gestion quotas will be fixed by the cor- 

poration, it being understood that these organizations will b d 
obligation to absorb the amounts desi S eens 
hg esignated. (3) Regarding the 

liaison between fin : 6 8 

aia oak and industry, the corporation will not create 
make the most ste a eet eee i ee niles 
the fund accommodation to See se ee 
which may arise in the future, speci es. (4) As for other problems 
» Special committees according to kinds 
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cattied out on the basis of the yen, gold willbe nonetheless needed 
for the settlement of accounts during the transitional period until the 
yen-basis method becomes common in the sphere. For instance, based 
on the mutual agreement between Japan and French Indo-China, pay- 
ments in gold are possible for the two nations, as occasion may fe- 
quite. Gold will prove all the more important in view of the fact that 
trade between the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphree and other 
economic spheres will be restoted side by side with the termination of 
the current hostilities.” Finance Minister Kaya further said, if citcum- 
stances permit, the methods stipulated in the Japanese-Thai exchange 
agreement will likewise be applied to the settlement of accounts with 
other nations within the sphere. 


Before the outbreak of the war of greater East Asia, motion pictures 
which enjoyed the utmost popularity in Japan were 
those imported from America. Though American 
films were consideted as metchandise by their makers 
and so treated, nevertheless they contained much subtle propaganda 
for jeopardizing the morale and pride of the peoples of other 
countries who saw them. ‘The wat, however, has put an end to 
that. Now Japanese films must take the place of those made in 
Hollywood not only in Japan proper, but also in greater Hast 
Asia. In otder to replace American films successfully, a more 
centralized control in the production and distribution of motion 
pictures will be followed. During the past serveral years the number 
of visitors to movie theatres in Japan has been increasing at a 
surprisingly quick rate, and it is possible that the annual aggregate 
of movie-goers during 1940 and 1941 may have exceeded the 500-million 
matk. Japan has been second only to America in the amount of pro- 
duction. At present there are three companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of photoplays and two which produce cultural pictures. Japanese 
pictures will have to be shown over to the 1,000,000,000 East Asians 
in the future and efforts will be made by the authorities for production 
of films such as to enhance Japan’s prestige and honour. Recommenda- 
tions of good films will be made by the Education Ministry, Board of 
Information, Central Cultural Federation and other institutions in- 
terested in film exhibition. 


In token of Japanese-Thai cultural operation, the International School- 
Friends Society, Tokyo, has selected three 
Japanese students to be sent o Thailand to 
study Thai culture. Theit dispatch is based 
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on an agreement providing for the exchange of Japanese and Thai 
students for the study of science and culture of the two countries, 
which was signed between the society and the Thai Education Ministry 
on Januaty 19. In accordance with the agreement, the society has been 
soliciting applicants since last April with the aid of a selection com- 
mittee consisting of members chosen from among officials of the society, 
Foreign Office, Education Ministry, Board of Information and other 
institutions. The selected three candidates are Takéjiro Tomita, 24, 
Toshio Kawabé, 29, and Yoshio Mori, 31. Mr. Tomita will study the 
Thai language and on his return after three years of study is expected 
to be professor of the Osaka School of Foreign Languages. ‘The 
modern history of Thailand will be studied by Mr. Kawabé and Mr. 
Mori will study tropical medicine in Bangkok. They will leave in 
September. The Thai Education Ministry is now selecting three 


young scholars of rising expectations to b i 
e sent to Japan in the autu 
as exchange students. ae i 
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By MASAKAZU SUMITA 


LTHOUGH Japan is waging the Pacific war to secure its 
lebensraum in gteater East Asia based on the principle of 
co-existence and co-prospertity, incidentally it may be viewed as 
Japan’s wat on British shipping. Until the outbreak of the 
current international gigantomachy, Britain had been the most 
important “‘ waggoner” of the seas occupying a predominant 
position in world shipping. It had approximately one-third of 
the total registered vessels in the world. Of the 68 million tons 
of vessels afloat throughout the world, British shipping bottoms 
agetegated 22 million tons. 

The possession of rich colonies and overseas dominions in 
the four corners of the globe, enabled Pax Britannica to maintain 
its hegemony in the world as a maritime Power. From these 
fat off possessions, including India, Australia and Canada, it 
acquired and imported raw materials, and after processing them, 
shipped them to various foreign countries and the colonies. 
Such a stimulus sputred the need of having a mammoth fleet 
of transport vessels, which by carrying freight from one place 
to another gave it a golden opportunity to amass wealth. 
This proves that Britain was able to develop its shipping industry 
and earn huge profits from shipping on account of its possession 
of colonies and dominions in remote places. 

British history of the past five centuries indicate that Britain 
has accumulated wealth largely due to highly lucrative income 
from shipping business. In modern times, shipping income 
exercises a far-reaching influence on the economic life of a nation. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that in Japan freight charge 
represents about one-third of the commodity price. An analysis 
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of the cost of the principal commodities we consume every day, 
such as sugat, lumber, iron, coal and salt, discloses that one- 
third of the sales prices of these articles covers the freight cost. 
This ratio of freight chatge ‘to the sales prices of goods was 
fat greater in olden days. In the past, Britain by controlling 
the major sea-lanes obtained materials from India, Australia 
and other British Empire countties at a far too cheap tate, 
but sold them to other countries at such prices that it netted 
a large margin of profit. 

Prior to the commencement of the current international 
upheaval, British shipping receipts never slipped below the 
level of 600 million yen, which sum was used for balancing the 
international trade accounts. Immediately before and after the 
Manchurian incident, Japan’s shipping receipts annually agete- 
gated 100 to 200 million yen, which it found very useful in 
settling its international trade balances. British shipping, which 
has a long history of almost 500 years, ultimately became the 
most powerful organization, because it consolidated its ac- 
cumulation of wealth through freight receipts detived from 
international shipping. Increased shipping receipts naturally 
{ Sopiotiiee! : aay ele on ek merchant marine, 
cycle of expansion of Ee es oe s ees tofits. ; This 
receipts constituted the basis of Bae = nt Tepe 
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pert opinions both in Britain and in Germany assert that London 
will not be able to prolong the current war unless it maintains 
its shipping tonnage always above the level of 10 million. 
But already the activities of German U-boats and the Japanese 
Navy have seriously depleted its shipping capacity, causing 
it to face an acute shortage in transport bottoms. 

It is a fact that the Axis Powers are directing their efforts to 
reduce the British shipping bottoms as much as possible. No 
accurate figure is available as to the tonnage lost by Britain 
since the beginning of the European war; still it could be 
roughly estimated at about 1o million tons. Computing its 
loss at this figure, it is noticed that its pre-war level of 22 million 
tons of shipping has been reduced to 12 million tons. Mean- 
while, it has chartered some six million tons of vessels under the 
tegistration of foreign countries, such as Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands. With these chartered 
ships, it is still operating approximately 18 million tons of 
transport bottoms. Therefore, it appears that it will be able to 
hold out for some time, inspite of the critical position it is 
now facing. Yet it must be pointed out that the burden of 
Britain has been rendeted much heavier by the war in greater 
East Asia. 

The United States owns about 10 million tons of vessels, 
but the tonnage of actually serviceable ocean-going ships 1s 
believed to be between six and seven million. At any rate, the 
merchant marine of the United States is not a reckonable factor, 
which has already shrunk a great deal due to German submarine 
operations. Moreover, it is highly problematic whether America 
can aid Britain in replenishing its losses in shipping bottoms. 
On the other hand, the smooth execution of Washington’s 
programme of constructing a huge fleet of transport ships does 
not seem to be feasible in the face of material scarcity in the 
United States. 

In contrast to Britain, Japan is enjoying an advantageous 
position, since the tertitories under its occupation are situated 
within easy reach. Even the furthest units of the greater East 
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Asia co-prosperity sphete, including Java and Malaya, are within 
the limits of that area which is known to Japanese mariners 
as the “near sea shipping zone.” This fact signifies that Japan’s 
wartime minimum bottom requitements are far smaller than 
that of Britain. Nevertheless, it is hardly necessary to say that 
Japan must attain a substantial increase in its tonnage in the 
future in order to construct the greater East Asia co-prospetity 
sphere and achieve industrial development thete. 

As to the tonnage of vessels needed for the development of 
the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, divergent views have 
been advanced by different sections since the beginning of this 
year. But, generally speaking, the consensus of Opinions seems 
to be that Japan must possess at least 20 million tons in otdet to 
Construct and develop the East Asiatic co-ptoperity sphere, and 
prepare for the future. The estimate is based on the one hand 
on the statistical data concerning catgo movements and bot- 
toms required therefor within the now designated co-ptospetity 
sphere during the last quinquenniad. The annual average 
volume of export and import shipments within this zone for 
the past five years, for instance, is said to have been approximately 
170 million tons. To transport these cargoes, some eight million 
tons eu British, amor German, French, Japanese and other 
vessels were operated. illi 
tons were eres eee Ps sie ee 
shina the rest by tramp 
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will occur in international shipping situation after the termina- 
tion of the present Axis-“Democracy ” war, and that Britain 
and America are likely to witness a reduction in their merchant 
shipping tonnage. This means that time may come when 
Japanese ships shall have to carry its shate of world cargoes 
sepatate from regional activity. In that event Japan will need 
at least 20 million tons of vessels. 

When Japanese shipping advanced rapidly into India, 
Britain resorted to every possible means to restrict its activities. 
For instance, it prohibited Japanese vessels from navigating 
in certain sectors of the Indian coast and tightened the customs 
regulations or imposed extra tonnage dues on Japanese ships. 
Similar restrictive measures were adotped in Australia, too. 
The United States also resorted to all sorts of discriminatory 
measutes against Japanese ships, including the limitation of 
costal navigation both on the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Before the start of the Pacific war, Japanese ships played a 
vety important part in shipping services in the Atlantic. 
Activities of Japanese vessels wete rather remarkable 
between New York and Hamburg and between New York 
and South American ports. Their operations were also brisk 
on the New York-Japan, Australia~-Europe and Canada-Europe 
toutes. In brief, Japanese shipping industry, which had 
reached the world level during the first World Wat, expanded 
its activities to all shipping routes in the post-bellum years. It 
is because of this striking growth of Japanese shipping that 
Britain attempted to utilize every chance to curtail its activities. 

The notable expansion of Japanese shipping is ascribed to 
the intrinsic quality of Japanese seamen and vessels. In regard 
to the quality of Japanese seamen, it may be mentioned that they 
undettake employment in ships not metely to make a living, 
but mote often to display their patriotic urge in contributing 
their share to the advancement of Japanese shipping. On the 
other hand, British and American ship hands sign on for jobs 
on voyages animated by a purely material desire. In Japanese 
seamen, moreover, there is a spirit of self-abnegation, which 
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is not noticeable in the character of Anglo-American ctews. 

As for the quality of Japanese ships, it has to be admitted 
that scientific and technical advance attained by this country 
in that regard during the recent years has been remarkable. 
Many branches of our manufacturing industries have also 
tecorded phenomenal development. The excellent quality of 
Japanese spinning and electric machinery is widely recognized. 
Similary, our shipbuilding industry ranks as a world class. On 
the other hand, our technique in constructing warships is 
excellent as evidenced from the brilliant successes of out Navy. 
in the war in greater East Asia. It is, of coutse, true that 
Japan assimilated the technique of modern shipbuilding from 
Western countries, but it nationalized the same within such a 
short time that it was able to help the Allies in the first World 
War by supplying shipping bottoms. 

Tt may be recalled that in accordance with the tetms of the 
ship-iton exchange argeement concluded between Japan and the 
United States during the first World Wat, our country sent 200,- 
000 tons of merchant ships to America in exchange of 200,000 
tons of steel. Those ships wete constructed with such 
amazing speed that one of them was completed in only forty- 
found better in quality 
at that time. It is well 
United States in those 
of the war, and that a 
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de luxe liners, such as the Argentine Maru and Tatsuta Maru have 
been built in Japan. Some may question as to whether Japan 
is equipped with facilities and technique to construct 60,000 to 
80,000-ton luxury liners like the Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth 
and Normandy. ‘The most simple reply would be that Japan has 
not yet constructed such mammoth passenger carriers because 
necessity in that regard has not yet arisen. In the Pacific region, 
which is Japan’s lifeline, the need of such large ships have not 
been felt. If parchance necessity arises, there is no reason why 
Japan should not build “ floating cities.” 

Just as the excellent quality of Japanese vessels is acknow- 
ledged, so the quality of testing and inspection of ships by officers 
of Japan is internationally admitted. In addition, reports of 
the Shipbuilding Society of the United Kingdom have very often 
praised Japanese vessels and have appreciated the technical 
worth of Japanese shipbuilding engineers. In recent years, 
Japan began to build specially designed freighters, and the 
pattern of this new, unique type of vessels was immediately 
adopted by the shipbuilders of Britain and the United States. 

It is almost certain that Japan’s next move in the Pacific 
hostilities will be a telentless war on British shipping in the 
Orient. The essential and urgent task before Japan today is to 
augment its fleet of ocean-going vessels. In order to attain 
this objective, the Japanese Government has set up a system 
to construct certain standardized vessels under a well perceived 
synthetic consttuction plan. The system is directed toward 
enhancing the shipbuilding efficiency and technique for the 
speedy construction of a great number of new vessels at lower 
costs. It appears that a shipbuilding corporation has been es- 
tablished under the system for the purpose of awarding all 
building contracts to shipbuilders on a co-ordinated basis and 
selling such constructed vessels to ship-operators. es 

Theoratically speaking, a 10,000-ton vessel can be built with 
5,000 tons of iron and the required labour. Factually, however, 
it cannot be built with iron and labour alone. Efficient technique 
and collaboration of diverse industrial branches are essential. 
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In the case of the United States, which proved its inefficiency 
in shipbuilding during the last World War, it is doubtful 
whether it can manipulate to materialize its present large-scale 
shipbuilding plan. American shipbuilding technique cannot be 
considered excellent in any way. The shipbuilding is a vety 
complicated combination of various industries. An expert 
analysis of a vessel, for example, would reveal that no less than 
270 branches of industries have participated in its construction. 
Only through efficient, collective operation of all these allied 
industrial branches it is possible to construct a vessel of excellent 
quality. This special technique has been developed by Japan as 
will be noticed from the synthetic operation of the industrial 
branches allied to shipbuilding. Herein lies the main cause 
of the epochal advance of Japanese shipbuilding industry. 
In the United States, the technique for the manufacture of iton 
and steel has been highly developed and the steel producing 
capacity in that country is unsutpassable, but there are many 
evidences that its shipbuilding ability has not yet teached the 
mark of perfection. 

One of the most important and urgent problems confronting 


Japan at ptesent is in respect of the expansion of its merchant 
marine. Unless an adequ 
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CHOU EN-LAI AND YEN-AN’S 
ATTITUDE 


By KEN-ICHI HATANO 


INCE General Chiang Kai-shek ordered the dissolution of 
the new Fourth Army of the Communist Party on January 
12, 1941, Yen-an has been constantly endeavouring to assert 
its political and administrative tights independently of Chung- 
king. This attitude of the Communist headquarters has evident- 
ly brought about a new tift in the Chungking-Yen-an relations. 
In order to avoid any head-on collision with the Communist 
gtoup, General Chiang Kai-shek some time back sought the 
fullest co-operation of prominent Communist leader General 
Chou En-lai, but Yen-an declined to compromise itself with 
Chungking. Recently, the Communist Party withdrew its 
support to General Chou En-lai in protest against Chungking’s 
increasing tendency to intermeddle in the affairs of Yen-an. 
Rettospectively speaking, the development of the current 
impassé between Chungking and Yen-an should be traced 
back to the Fourth Army episode. It may be recalled that the 
Communist Party, disregarding General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
dissolution order, legitimized the organization of the Fourth 
Atmy by appointing a commander and a vice-commander. 
This followed the publication by a representative of the 
Communist Party on the Military Council of Chungking of 
Yen-an’s twelve-point demand on General Chiang. Then on 
January 27, 1941, General Chiang Kai-shek upheld his decision 
to disband the Fourth Army on the ground of military disci- 
pline. Immediately Yen-an not only questioned the right of 
Chungking to interfere in its sphere, but began to formulate 
measutes to precipitate a political showdown. 
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On February 15 seven Communist members of the People’s 
Political Council of Chungking, including General Mao Tse- 
tung, jointly telegraphed another set of twelve demands to the 
secretariat of the council embodying proposals concerning the 
settlement of the Fourth Army incident, stating at the same time 
that unless these demands were accepted the Chinese Com- 
munist Party would not be represented in the forthcoming 
general meeting of the People’s Political Council scheduled to 
be held on March 1. However, these demands wete complete- 
ly ignored by Chungking. 

Three days later the Central Military Council of the Chinese 
Communist Party reorganized the remmants of the Fourth 
Army on its own initiative, After that it instructed Tung 
Ying-chao (Madame Chou En-lai) and Tung Pi-wu, Communist 
members of the People’s Political Council stationed in Chung- 
king, to present on March 2 its third set of twelve demands in 
writing to the council outlining Yen-an’s temporary plan of 

settling the Fourth Army dispute. On March 6 General Chiang 
Kai-shek delivered a speech at the sixth plenary session of the 
People’s Political Council and vehemently criticized the demands 
presented earlier by General Mao T’se-tung and others, as well 
as the latest demands submitted by Teng Ying-chao and Tung 
Pi-wu. Endorsing the stand of General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
council passed a resolution urging the attendance at its session 
of the members representing the Chinese Communist Party. 

On April 14, following the signing of the Treaty of 
Neutrality between Japan and the Soviet Union the previous 
day, the headquarters of the Chinese Communist Party published 
a declaration justfying the conclusion of the Japan-Soviet 
ae of paneer This move of Yen-an caused it to become 

porarily unpopular with the Chinese masses, who had earlier 
exhibited their dissatisfaction to its action in tespect of the non- 
attendance of the Communist members at the session of the 

ore Political Council, 
/hen the Japanese forces mopped up General Wei Li- 
huang’s army in May in the so-called battle ee “Chung Yuan,” 
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the Communist troops which had been on the spot did not 
come to the rescue of General Wei’s forces. In consequence, 
the general public under the control of the Chungking régime 
began to suspect the intentions of the Communist Party. Simul- 
taneously, the Takung Pao in an editorial attacked the Communist 
Party on this question and Chungking received the fullest support 
of the populace. In view of this turn in the situation, General 
Chou En-lai, chief of the Chungking Bureau of the Communist 
Patty, exerted his utmost to exculpate the position of his patty, 
but failed to receive any satisfactory result. In the same month 
General Chou En-lai, in his analysis of the current international 
situation published in British and American press, opposed 
Chungking’s entrance into the Axis-“ Demecracy ” struggle on 
the side of Britain and the United States, despite the fact that he 
voiced the opinion that the Anglo-American nations should 
extend all possible assistance to Chungking to continue its 
resistance against Japan. As this view of the Communist general 
fan counter to the foreign policy of Chungking, the relation 
between the two political parties became all the more sttained. 
The outbreak of the German-Soviet wat on June 22 came 
as a deus ex machina to the Chinese Communists, for it clarified 
the position of the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the totalitarian Powers, 
and the Chinese Communist Party could then support,without the 
least hesitation, the formation of an international anti-Fascist 
front and the conclusion of a four-Power alliance among Britain, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and Chungking. On the 
other hand, it was made to recognize the need of making a com- 
mon cause with Chungking to present a joint front against Japan. 
It, therefore, agreed to the direct intervention of President 
Roosevelt to settle the Chungking-Yen-an deadlock, and to 
realize that objective, Dr. Owen Lattimore was especially sent 
to Chungking by the Roosevelt Government. Although the 
attival of the Lattimore mission caused a lull in the friction 
between the Kuomintang of Chungking and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, no tentative solution was reached. Then the 
start of the Pacific war, which within a short time caused the 
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disappearance of Anglo-Ametican influences from greater East 
Asia, added new difficulties to the efforts of Chungking to 
replenish its war structure. Now that Japan has intercepted all 
Anglo-American supply routes to the Chiang régime, the latter 
has been compelled to look for material assistance to Soviet 
Russia, which, in turn, appears to have been placed in an advan- 
tageous position to bring about a Chungking-Yen-an raphroche- 
ment in the tole of a peace-maker. 

However, the present change in the situation does not neces- 
satily mean that all factors tending to aggravate the relation- 
ship between the two factions have been completely solved, 
for at least there are still two apples of discord hanging between 
them. They ate the differences in views and policies of Chugn- 
king and the Communist Party toward the European wat and 
the Pacific hostilities, and the likelihood of a partisan strife 
occurring between them concerning their respective sphere of 
influence, especially when Chungking is now faced with the 
necessity of seeking a base of operation against Japan in the 
northwestern area, as well as a supply route there. 

Tn tegard to the first element of discord between the Com- 
munist Party and Chungking, the latter seems to desite that the 
Soviet Union should enter the Pacific hostilities on the side of 
the Allies by declaring wat against Japan. However, reflecting 
Fa eae nea Kremlin and the Comintern, the Chinese 

y tegards the Reich-Soviet front as the main 
theatre of war in the current internation 
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In regard to the second element, it may be mentioned that 
Japan’s interception of the Burma Road in the southwest and 
the Chekiang-Kiangsu artery in the east has increased the pos- 
sibility of a clash for a sphere of influence in the northwetsern 
part between Chungking and Yen-an. In order to cope with the 
critical situaion arising from its isolation, Chungking is now 
attempting to open a supply route through India and expand 
the existing northwestern red route to facilitate the importation 
of wat materials. The only transport link between India and 
Chungking is now a regular air service. It seems hardly possible 
that a new supply route through India could be opened shortly, 
patticularly when the situation there is not at all stable. This 
proves that Chungking has no other alternative but to regard 
the northwestern route as its vital transport channel. 

The so-called northwestern route extends to Urumchi from 
Lanchow, Kangsu Province, via Hami of Sinkiang Province. 
At Utumchi it branches off into two directions, one linking the 
Turkestan-Siberian Railway at Chungutchak and the other 
connecting the Turkestan-Siberian Railway via Ili. Both these 
two communication lines pass through Sinkiang Province, and 
for that reason, the domination of Sinkiang Province by Chung- 
king becomes automatically necessaty. 

For a long time a rivalry existed between Britain and 
Czarist Russia to bring Sinkiang into theit respective sphere of 
influence. After the Bolshevik revolution, the same rivalry 
continued to remain, and the Soviet Union eventually brought 
it under its domination. Since the last ten yeats, Sheng Shih- 
tsai has been administering the province with the consent and 
support of the Soviet Union. General Chiang Kai-shek soon 
after his assumption of power began to entertain the ambition of 
controlling it, but found no opportunity to assert his tight. 
It was only when the German-Soviet wat broke out, that he 
found a way of extending the influence of Chungking to that 
remote tegion. Under orders of Moscow, the main body of 
the Soviet garrison stationed in Sinkiang Province withdrew 
to Soviet territory and Sheng Shih-tsai started a compulsory 
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tectuitment of a volunteer army of approximately 200,000 
strong for the putpose of aiding the Soviet Union. Included 
among it were soldiers of the old Northeastern Atmy which came 
to Sinkiang Province via the Soviet Union at the time of the 
Manchurian incident, and these soldiers created a disturbance 
claiming that Sheng Shih-tsai’s action in tecruiting soldiers 
was not proper. Chungking at once exploited this disorder 
and dispatched, it is believed, Shao Li-tze to Urumchi as a 
mediator. By means of conciliatory persuasion, Sheng Shih- 
tsai was. brought to Chungking by plane and following an agtee- 
ment, Ho Yao-tsu was appointed Deputy Governor of Sinkiang 
Province. Sincethen Ho Yao-tsu has been making evety possi- 
ble effort to bring the province under the influence of Chung- 
king. He even advised General Chiang Kai-shek to appoint 
Ma Pu-fang, former Governor of Tsinghai Province and a 
noted leader of the Chinese Moslems in the northwestern 
peripheries, as Governor of Sinkiang Province. 

Information is not available as to whether Ma Pu-fang was 
actually appointed governor ; but according to a dispatch to 
the Toko Nichi-Nichi from Shanghai dated August 2, the North- 
western Military Council met at Lanchow under the sponsor- 
ship of General Feng Yu-hsiang and General Po Chung-hsi 
for three days from July 21. The council session was attended 
of the Five Hoe Leaps tn kash who ae leader 

gue “—the largest Moslem otganization 
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under the supervision of five American engineers ate engaged 
in extending the northwestern supply toute. Moreover, news 
dispatches revealed that Chungking’s Economic Minister Weng 
Wen-hao made a tour of inspection of Sinkiang Province in 
July. The latest unconfirmed reports indicate that the Standard 
Oil Company has obtained the sole right of exploiting oil in 
northwest China. All these reports point out that Chungking 
is pushing forward its scheme of dominating the northwest 
region and expanding the supply route in that sector with the 
backing of the United States. 

It would not be incorrect to imagine that the Chinese 
Communist Patty is viewing this new scheme of Chungking 
with suspicion. Sinkiang Province, which adjoins the Com- 
munist-controlled Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia area, not only consti- 
tutes the back door of Yen-an, but also its zone of safety. 
Therefore, so long as this province continues to remain under 
Soviet influence, Shensi, Kansu and Ningsia can expect to enjoy 
telative secutity from Chungking. But if it comes under the 
domination of the Chiang régime, there is no reason to doubt 
that the Communist Party would be harassed. Hence, it can 
be envisioned that Yen-an is also devising ways and means to 
safeguard the interest of its own sphere of influence. 

Viewing the situation in this light, it can be conjectured 
that Chungking may attempt to cause a split in the Communist 
Patty to gain its objective. Should the influential Communist 
leaders together with their followers leave the Communist 
Party in a body to join the Kuomintang of Chungking and 
should General Chiang Kai-shek obtain their support by giving 
them important posts in the Chungking administration, then it 
is certain that a serious conflict would occur between Chungking 
and Yen-an. However, if the seceders should be restricted to a 
few and if General Chiang Kai-shek should decline to offer them 
important posts, the effect of such a party split would not be of 
any gtave consequence. The reported expulsion of General 
Chou En-lai from the Communist Party can be taken as a 
point in the case. 
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General Chou En-lai has been regarded as one of the fore- 
most statesmen of the Communist Party. He has been its 
capable leader for more than ten years and is well known among 
students of Communism in China. He leaped into international 
prominence in connection with the Sian incident, which resulted 
in the short-lived incarceration of General Chiang Kai-shek at 
the hands of General Chang Hsueh-liang. At that psychological 
moment General Chou made a meteoric appearance as representa- 
tive of the Communist Party and creditably controlled the whole 
turbulent situation in a skillful manner. Since then he has been 
stationed in the seat of General Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
as liaison officer of the Communist Party. With the increase 
of his influence, he, together with General Mao Tse-tung and 
General Chu Teh, occupied a place in the Supreme National 
Defence Council, concurrently holding the post of Vice-Chief of 
the Political Department of the Military Council. Moreover, he 
acted practically as the only spokesman on external matters of 
the Chinese Communist Party. In fact, he was the most im- 
portant contact man between the Communist Party and the 
Kuomintang. It is, therefore, no wonder that those who ate 
interested in Chinese politics were amazed at the tecent allega- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Communist Party that 
General Chou En-lai is an apostate. 
womens ein hig te 

manifesto concerning the “ defection ” 
of General Chou drafted by the Central Committee of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party under date of April 1. The journal 
explained that the original of this news item appeared in the 
Chiehfang Jib Pao dated April 8 issued in Yen-an and quoted the 
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power delegated to him, made a verbal agreement with Chiang 
Kai-shek, by virtue of which he saved the life of the latter. 
The other discloses that the Communist Party did not intend to 
dismiss General Chou only on account of his complicity in the 
Sian incident, but that it had lately instructed him through 
Tung Pi-wu and Teng Ying-chao (wife of General Chou) to 
reconsider his attitude of favouring Chungking at the cost of 
Yen-an. As he showed no inclination to reform his attitude, the 
question of taking disciplinary action against him became 
necessaty. 

The manifesto, among other things, charged General Chou 
with a series of acts considered harmful to the party. It stated 
that all the conditions of peace negotiated by him with General 
Chiang Kai-shek following the Sian incident were disadvanta- 
geous to the patty, and that when the question of expulsion of 
Chang Kuo-tao from the Communist Party came up in 1938, he 
defended Chang to the last. It also declared that in 1940 when 
a clash occurred between the Fourth Army and the troops of 
Generals Han Teh-chin, Ku Chu-tung and Li Pin-hsien (Kwangs1 
faction) in northern Kiangsu and eastern Anhwi, the Communist 
Party instructed General Chou to lodge a sttong protest with 
General Chiang Kai-shek, but he completely ignored the party’s 
instruction, with the result that the Fourth Army suffered a 
great loss. Then it asserted that in 1941 when the question of 
disbandment of the Fourth Army came up, the party telegraphed 
to General Chou to conduct energetic negotiations with General 
Chiang Kai-shek, but he failed to send any reply even after a 
lapse of ten days. Accordingly, the patty sent another telegram 
to him urging him to transmit his reply. After an interval of 
three days, General Chou replied cryptically saying, I shall 
attack the problem with full composure, for we must not act 
rashly.” After enumerating all these charges and allegations 
the manifesto concluded as follows : 

Judging from the foregoing facts, it is quite clear that Chou ceased 


. “ec 
to be our comrade a long while ago, and that he has been a “‘ fifth 
columnist” of the Kuomintang. Our self-criticism 1s that we have been 
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altogether too lenient with him in the past. Had we acted promptly 
when suspicion arose, we would not have suffered such a loss as we 
have experienced. From this lesson, we cannot help advising our 
colleagues to prevent men of weak will power from becoming a second 
Chang Kuo-tao or a second Chou En-lai. 

The strange fact is that the afore-mentioned extract does not 
give any indication of the action to be taken or has been taken 
against General Chou En-lai. It can only be gathered that the 
Communist Party considets him no longer a member of it, 
because of his alleged intimacy with the Kuomintang of Chung- 
king. This, in practical parlance, means that he has been 
expelled from the Communist Party, even though the manifesto 
does not specify the nature of disciplinary action. 

It may be of interest to know that General Chou En-lai 
has never been popular among the members of the Communist 
Party. All along he has been regarded as its most bureaucratic 
member. It is said that since several yeats ago posters denounc- 
ing him have been frequently displayed in the Shensi-Chahat- 
ae ee which ate controlled by General Nich 
Committee of the Coden Cane bie a es 
without a prior part ee esl eae 

party conference or giving him a chance to 


vindicate himself. It seems that full information tegarding this 
episode has not yet reached the outside soutces due to the 
continuance of the Pacific war and 
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Chou stood above them as chief of the miljtary department of 
the Communist Party and leader of the Red Wangpao faction. 
This means that he must have many important disciples within 
the party. But the fact is that he is now regarded as a veteran 
without any substantial following, primarly because General 
Chu Teh and General Mao Tse-tung are extremely popular 
with the Chinese Communists. For this treason, the ejection 
of neither General Chou nor his wife would cause any serious 
tepercussion on the stability of the Communist Party. If he 
desires to align himself with General Chiang Kai-shek, the latter 
would certainly welcome him in recognition of the part played 
by General Chou En-lai during the Sian incident to save his life. 

Analyzing the rift between General Chou En-lai and Yen- 
an from all these angles, it can be reasonably presumed that 
it will not adversely affect the present makeshift understanding 
between the Kuomintang of Chungking and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Moreover, so long as the German-Soviet wat 
and the Pacific wat continue, any aggravation of their relations 
cannot be anticipated. At present Chungking and Yen-an 
ate distined to prosecute their respective wat operations against 
Japan in their own way. ,That is why Japan has to intensify 
its military campaign against them to bring the China affair 
to a close and establish a new order in greater East Asia in 
conformity with the ideal of mutual existence and prosperity. 
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By YAHEI OHBA 


aes June last year, Germany and the Soviet Union have 

been interlocked in a colossal frontal armed struggle. 
Although both nations are trying their best to gain ultimate 
supremacy, the current war situation indicates that the Third 
Reich has so far gained a palpable advantage over the Red 
Army, which is fighting defensive engagements. For the pur- 
pose of following the Getman-Soviet war, it would be better 
to divide it into first and second Reich offensives. 

The first Reich offensive started with the opening of hos- 
tilities in June last year, and the spectacular blityArieg carried 
out by the German forces in rapid succession not only caused 
the Soviet Army to suffer heavy defeats, but provided Chancellor 
Hitler witha series of gains and strategic opportunities to estab- 
lish strong offensive outposts. The German forces advanced 
so quickly that the fall of Moscow became imminent. Only the 
artival of “ General Winter” slowed down the speed of the 
German wehrmacht towatd Moscow, Leningrad and other sectors. 
On the other hand, the Red Army put up a stubborn resistance, 
particularly displaying its laudable defence ability in the Smol- 
ensk sector. 

With the coming of winter, the Reich forces were compelled 


to tetreat about 100 kilometres from the front line. Yet the 
first German offensive succeeded not only in annihilating a large 
bulk of the Soviet Army, but also in occupying a vast territor 

including Ukraine and the industrial zone on the Don Riven 
Duting the subsequent six months of winter, the Soviet soldiers 
conducted guerilla’ warfare, as well as spotadic countet- 
offensives in snowbound tegions. 
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In tesuming the offensive early in July this year, which 
heralded the opening of the second onslaught, the German 
wat machine, instead of unleashing attacks on all sectors, resorted 
to concentrated offensives on strategic points. Falling back 
upon positions, which had been fortified during the winter, 
the German forces started menacing the central front around 
northwest of Moscow, simultaneously repulsing Soviet counter- 
attacks in the northern sector. By this means, they successfully 
diverted the attention of the Soviet command from the full- 
throttle offensive which was suddenly launched by them in the 
southern sector. 

The diversion opetations undertaken by the Germans on 
the central and northern fronts proved so successful that they 
setved to bottle up the formidable Soviet forces in those sectors, 
with the consequence that the Germans were able to launch a full- 
dtess offensive in the southern sector eatly in July this year. 
This tactics is one of the major causes of the success 
of the German second offensive. The Soviet Army no doubt 
suffered a smarting blow last year, but it was reorganized with 
ample equipment during the winter to enable it to launch 
countert-offensives inthe spring. The masterly stroke of German 
strategy, however, deprived it of any chance to materialize its 
plan at the right moment. a 

Both Sovict and German strategies are based on the principle 
of offensive first. ‘The Soviet strategists rely on catrying out 
offensives by utilizing mechanized forces and air atm. The 
difference between the German and Soviet strategies lies in that 
the German blitzkrieg aims at concentrating numerically superior 
forces before the opening of an offensive ot at its initial stage 
in an endeavour to win a quick victory, by dealing the enemy 
a stunning blow; whereas the Soviet command believes in 
ptotracted warfare by holding a large reserve in the reat in 
otder to avoid employing its full fighting power In a single 
battle or engagement. Consequently, certain military observers 
express the opinion that as the Soviet Army is pursuing this 
“delayed action” strategy, it will not be possible for it to 
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stage a decisive comeback all of a sudden. 

It seems that the Soviet strategy of prolonging the wat is 
proving no deterrent to the onrush of the German Army, which, 
since the commencement of its second offensive, has over- 


whelmed the Bolshevik troop concentrations in major sectors. ” 


The Germans forces opened attacks with such speed and 
vigour, that the Soviet advanced positions began to crumble 
one after another in quick succession, with the result that the 
German soldiers overran the Volga basin, and toward the be- 
ginning of August brought Stalingrad within the shelling range. 
According to press dispatches, the remarkable striking 
power hitherto displayed by the German forces in the second 
offensive is partly due to the use of new arms and large stocks 
of artillery, heavy ammunition and bombs and partly to the 
concentration of picked troops and modern ordnance, including 
armoured and mechanized forces, in a so00-kilomette sector 
south of Kursk and west of Rostov, as well as in a-200 kilo- 
mette sector between Kursk and Kharkov. By effecting such 
mass concentration, the Reich forces refrained from launching a 
widespred offensive along the entirefront as done last year ; 
instead they opened a spirited attack against the southern region. 
Thanks to their concentration tactics, they were able to mass 
troops in a limited sector without dispersing theit military 
strength, and this facilitated the consummation of their unques- 
tionable fighting technique. i 
mp Liver nperer rama pre 
or of Moscow, the nerve- 
centre of the Red administration? The plain Fact is that 
Moscow is now a veritable fortress, and that any attack launched 
against it would entail enormous sactifices on th £ 
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castle is large and the territory defended by it small, attack 
the castle first.” In other words, the Chinese strategist 
advises that in the former case the territory must be reduced 
first in conducting military operations on a large scale covet- 
ing a vast plain, while in the latter case the castle must be 
captured first in ptosecuting a campaign in a mountainous 
tettain or in a small territory. 

In the light of this dictum, the most orthodox tactics for the 
Germans in resuming their second offensive would naturally be to 
reduce the great plain in the Soviet Union, instead of attempting to 
stotm Moscow. Therefore, Fuehter Hitler is absolutely correct in 
instructing the Getman High Command to attack the great plain 
from the Don to the Volga rivers, instead of the Moscow sector. 
Already Fuehrer Hitler’s masterly stroke of strategy has been 
rewarded with the capture of the Soviet industrial centres in the 
Don basin and the most fertile districts on the lower teaches of 
the Don and Volga rivets, which accomplishments, it is needless 
to say, have dealt a severe blow to the wat machine of the 
Bolshevik soldiery. Moreover, as a result of these victories, 
the Germans have now acquired the advantage of controlling 
the two great barriers of the northern Caucasus. When the 
Germans penetrate deep into the northern Caucasus, they will be 
able to control the famous oil-fields of Baku at the southeastern 
extremity of the peninsula. Even if they fail to capture Baku, 
they will certainly be able to intercept the transportation of oil 
from Baku to Moscow, controlling at the same time the oil 
resources of the northern Caucasus. aS 

As Germany is not suffering from a shortage of oil, its 
possession of the Soviet oil resources In the Caucasus would 
not impart any spectacular impetus to its prosecution of war, 
though it would greatly facilitate the execution of its war efforts. 
To Soviet Russia, the loss of Caucasus oil-felds would mean a 
staggering blow, especially when it is dependent on the Caucasus 
for the supply of its 90 per cent. of oil. Furthermore, in that 
event, the Red Army, which has been manifesting an extraordi- 
naty fighting power, would experience a sefious, if not an 
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insurmountable, obstacle in opetating its mechanized forces 
and air arm. It is said that high-class aviation gasoline is 
produced in the northern Caucasus. The tich aviation oil 
centtes in that locality are now steadily falling into the hands 
of the Reich Army, and thus Soviet Russia is being gradually 
deprived of the fuel requited to operate its air force, which 
in modetn warfare constitutes the main weapon of winning a 
success. This disadvantage points out the difficulty of the Stalin 
Government to continue its long-drawn-out war in a highly 
effective manner. On the other hand, Germany owes its 
successes in its second offensive to the superiority of its air arm, 
which invariably disorganizes the fighting power of the Soviet 
mechanized forces, before the German land forces stage attacks 
on Soviet positions. 

Should the Germans succeed in capturing the oil-fields of 
Baku, 28,000,000 tons of oil produced there annually will fall 
into their hands. And this would automatically reinforce the 
activities of their ait formations and mechanized forces. In 
addition, Germany would be able to intensify its air assults 
on the British Isles and the Egyptian frontier, while the Italo- 
ie ue mranieeae 
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Premier Josef Stalin is fully aware of the crisis confronting the 
nation, and so he is endeavouring his best to prevent the 
German forces from reducing the Caucasus. But now that 
the Reich Army is enlarging its field of operations in the 
south with Rostov as the base, it can be assumed that the fall 
of the Caucasus is dependent on the military showing of the 
Red Army, which is in a position to create a bottleneck, pro- 
vided it launches a furious counter-offensive. 

Before the outbreak of German-Soviet hostilities, the 
Soviet Union had in its possession large numbers of aircraft, 
artillery and tanks. But the progress of hostilities in favour of 
Germany, caused it to suffer a sizeable destruction in mechanized 
equipment and airplane. Although these losses disrupted the 
prosecution of Soviet strategies, still it managed to hold its 
gtound as best as it could. Therefore, certain circles ate of the 
opinion that if it can reorganize its military structure by 
utilizing its full man-power and industrial resoutces, it would be 
able to continue its resistance against Germany for a longer 
duration. The recent foreign press dispatches broadly hinted 
that the Soviet Union is now preparing for a countet-offen- 
sive in the future by massing large teserves in the rear. 
Though it is not possible to predict how far the future plans 
of Premier Stalin would materialize, it may be said that the 
uninterrupted German victories are depicting a painful picture 
fot the Soviet Union. At present the German front in the south 
extends over some 1,000 kilomettes, criss-crossing Rostov and 
Stalingrad. Such a far-flung front is inevitably bristled with 
gaps, which might be utilized by the Soviet troops to stage an 
effective countet-offensive. 

The Red Army has not yet won a single decisive engagement 
since the start of hostilities last year, though it gave some 
accounts of its offensive ability during the last winter. It 
may, therefore, be conceived that its fighting powet has suffered 
a significant deterioration. In the Kharkov campaign, which 
served as a prelude to the German second offensive, Marshal 
Timoshenko stole a march over the Germans, but subsequently 
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lost considerable men and equipment when the Germans suc- 
cessfully frustrated the Soviet counter-offensive. Close on the 
heels of the Kharkov débécle, Sebastopol, heavily fortified 
Soviet stronghold, fell within twenty-five days of the start of 
the German siege. Hence, the southward drive of the Germany 
Army should be regarded as its this yeat’s campaign to reduce 
the important communication and material centres in the Cauca- 
sus, so that it can resume its northern and central operations to 
menace Moscow ftom all sides. 

It may be mentioned that the success of a German Moscow 
drive is dependent to a large extent on maintaining smooth and 
efficient contacts with the reat line. If the link with the rear is 
disrupted by the Soviet guerilla warfare, the German command 
would not find it easy to make a dash towatd Moscow.. This is 
ptobably the reason why the German command is paying utmost 
attention to consolidate its position in the reat as a means to 
check the Soviet guerilla warfare and safeguard the interruption 
of communication arteries. Moreover, the development of 
the natural resources of the occupied Soviet territory will enable 
the Germany Atmy to prosecute pronlonged hostilities with 
Soviet Russia. Therefore, vis-d-vis war Operations, the effective 
utilization of these resources for wat purposes is imperative for 
Germany to continue its campaign against the Red Muscovy. 
pt ete te So 
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casus, it will be able to intercept the Anglo-American supply routes 
to the Soviet Union via Iran and Iraq. The so-called northern 
supply route via the Arctic Ocean has already been jeopardized 
due to the increasing activities of the German air force. 

If the war situation develops in this way, the Soviet Union 
shall have to fall back on the resources obtainable in the region 
east of the Urals and the new industrial zone of Siberia. An 
unconfirmed report has it that the new industrial zone east of 
the Urals can account for 40 per cent. of the total production 
of war materials in the Soviet Union, while another non-official 
source computes the production limit between 4o and 50 pet 
cent. This means that no correct appraisal of the production 
capacity of the new industrial zone east of the Urals is possible, 
until the Soviet Union has become entirely dependent on it 
for the supply of its war requirements. Still it cannot be denied 
that the Soviet Union, despite its organizing capacity, is now 
experiencing a grave Crisis in its history. 

Although the figures revealed by the Soviet Government 
enumerating its losses are heavy, it has to be acknowledged 
that the Red Army still possesses teckonable fighting ability, 
and that its fighting services are being replenished by the incor- 
poration of recruits and newly-trained effectives. In addition, it is 
blessed with a vast hinterland endowed with rich material 
tesoutces, which are being utilized as much as possible to revamp 
the war structure. Moreover, it has to be noted that with the 
coming of winter a lull is bound to occur in the German- 
Soviet war. All these factors disclose that the third Reich 
shall have to continue its armed campaign against Bolshevist 
Russia in a determined manner, concurrently undertaking the 
stabilization of occupied areas and the development of their 
tesoutces for the chief purpose of neutralizing any Soviet 
attempt to interrupt the rear. 

It would be reasonable to immagine that the Stalin Govern- 
ment is continuing its resistance against the Reich Govern- 
ment hoping, among other things, that the Allies would soon 
open a second front in Europe to relieve the pressure on the 
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eastern front. So far no indication is seen that such an ob- 
jective can be realized at an early date. Both Britain and the 
United States, owing to Japanese successes in the Pacific wat 
and Italo-German suptemacy in Europe and on the nor thern 
African front, are not in a position to undertake a venture of 
this nature. On top of this, they lack the required equipment 
and transport bottoms. Assuming that they ate making 
pteparation, to stage a sudden landing on the French coast, it 
would be worthwhile to recognize the fact that the German 
command guarding the French coast has already taken adequate 
steps to prevent such an attack. Should the Allies attempt to 
set up a second front on the Iberian coast, they would imme- 
diately face a strong attack from the combined German-Spanish 
forces, and most probably they would be obliged to stage 
another “Dunkirk.” Hence, it is inopportune to consider 
that Britain and the United States can open a second front 
in Europe at this juncture to help the Red Army in its fight 
against the Nazi forces. 

Up to autumn last year, the Red Army resisted the 
German forces in a commendable manner, but in the 
second Reich offensive, which started in July this year, it is not 
exhibiting its previous aptitude for grim tesistance. It is, 
therefore, not within the range of possibilities that the future 
development in the German-Soviet war will be marked by an 
abrupt retrieval of defeats on the patt of the Soviet Union, 
though it may be anticipated that it will have sufficient fighting 
power left to continue its resistance against the German Army. 
This means that as long as the Getman-Soviet war continues 


the termination of hostilities in Europe will not be successfully 
realized. 
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By KAN-ICHI YAMAURA 


HE successes hitherto attained by Japan in the current 
Pacific wat ate, among other factors, due to the able 
leadership of General Count Hisa-ichi Térauchi, commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese expeditionary forces in southern 
regions, and Admiral Isoruku Yamamoto, commandet-in-chief 
of the Combined Fleet. The uninterrupted execution of theit 
brilliant strategies have caused the disappearance of Anglo- 
Ametican influences from greater East Asia. Credit is also 
due to them for the amazing exploits of the air atm of Army 
and Navy, for they, as supreme commanders of the Army 
and Navy air forces, are directing aerial operations. The 
names of General Térauchi and Admiral Yamamoto have now 
become synonymous with Japan’s accomplishments in various 
wat sectors. 

Although General Térauchi is now attracting the attention 
of international public, he was not a very well-known figure 
before the outbreak of the Pacific war. It was in February, 
1936, that his close-up appeared on Japan’s political arena, 
when the Okada Cabinet collapsed as a sequel to the unfortu- 
nate February 26 incident in that year. After the downfall of 
the Okada Ministry, the Hirota Cabinet was formed with 
General Térauchi as War Minister. Since then he has gradu- 
ally made his influence strongly felt in political and military 
quarters, inasmuch as he is now generally regarded as an eligi- 
ble candidate for premiership in the future. After the resigna- 
tion of the Hirota Cabinet, he was appointed Inspector-General 
of Military Education, and when the China affair started, he 
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was made the supreme commander of the Japanese expedition- 
aty forces in North China. 
The February 26 incident was instigated by a band of 
young military officers, who tose in opposition against the 
administration’s policy of maintaining the status quo and teliance 
on the Anglo-American nations. Several statesmen fell victims 
to this insurgence, including Admiral Count Makoto Saito, 
then Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, General Jotaro Watanabé, 
then Inspector-General of Military Education, and Korékiyo 
Takahashi, then Minister of Finance. Though the incident 
was a regrettable affair, there is no gainsaying the fact that it 
stimulated the national feeling of non-reliance on Britain and 
the United States on the one hand and purging the activities 
of the privileged classes on the other. As an immediate after- 
math of this short-lived calamity, many generals, who were 
held responsible for its outbreak, were either placed on teserve 
list or retired from active service. They included Generals 
Sadao Araki, Jinzaburo Mazaki, Sénjuro Hayashi and Nobu- 
yuki Abé, who were members of the Supteme War Council, as 
well as General Jito Minami, commander of the Kwantung 
Army, and General Shigéru Honjo, Chief Aide-de-Camp to His 
reg Tefen Menersg tc 
, $ suké Hashimoto, Takéo 
Hoti and Koh-hei Kashii were also retired. 
; The upshot of this uprising was that the Army was con- 
ogee the oo task of reorganizing its upper struc- 
ttunately, however, it found General Térauchi the 
tight man for the purpose, especially when he was considered 
an impartial outsider because of his long absence from Tokyo 
in connection with various provincial assignments. When the 
Hirota Cabinet was formed, he joined it with the main ob; 
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General Staff, three key posts in the Army headquarters, is 
selected for the post of Wat Minister. But in the selection of 
General Tétauchi, consideration of this nature was conspicuous- 
ly lacking, for he was regarded qualified to assume the 
responsibility because of his ability as an outside man. 

The past military career of General Térauchi discloses that 
soon after his graduation from the Army Staff College, he was 
assigned to the General Staff, then to the Army Staff College 
as instructor and later on, was sent to Germany and Austria as 
military attaché to the Japanese Embassies there. After his 
return ftom Europe, he spent most of his time in fulfilling 
regimental duties. He was chief of Staff of the Korean Atmy, 
commander of the Independent Gartison troops, divisional 
commander of provincial troops and commander of the 
Formosan Army. When the Februaty 26 incident broke out, 
he had just been made the junior member of the Supreme War 
Council. 

The formation of the Hirota Cabinet in the wake of the 
February turmoil was attended with no small difficulty, patti- 
cularly when General Térauchi demanded prior agreement 
regarding teorganization of the Army, replenishing of atma- 
ments and reformation of the administration. When a list of 
the cabinet personnel was drafted by Koki Hirota, Premiet- 
designate, General Térauchi demanded the removal of the 
names of those persons whom he believed to be liberals. He also 
petsuaded the Premier-designate to incorporate in his platform 
various demands of the Army. All this involved arduous 
negotiations, with the result that it took Koki Hirota five days 
to form his ministry. 

As Wat Minister, General Térauchi not only carried out 
a thorough reconstruction of the Army, but also accomplished 
two epochals results. One was the enforcement of a regula- 
tion providing that the selection of Wat and Navy Ministers 
shall be from among generals ot lieutenant-generals and 
admirals or vice-admirals in active service respectively. In the 
past these two ministerial posts had been filled by generals ot 
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lieutenant-generals and admirals or vice-admirals placed on the 
retired list. By virtue of the new regulation, those high- 
tanking retired atmy and navy officers, who were held 
responsible for the outbreak of the February 26 incident, were 
automatically deprived of any opportunity to assume the port- 
folios of War and the Navy. The other was the abolition of 
témpohsén badge—a fraternity insignia, which used to be worn by 
the graduates of the Army Staff College. Its name was detvied 
from an oval bronze coin called #mpohsén of the Témpoh era 
(1830-1843). Its use was exclusively restricted to the officers 
who had graduated from the Army Staff College. Even 
generals who did not graduate from this college were not 
permitted to wear it. Hence, its wearing denoted the presence 
of a special group of military officers in the Army, with the 
consequence that the excluded officers resented the existence of 
such a fraternity. It is, therefore, no wonder that its abolition 
was teceived favourably by other militaty circles, since it went 
a long way toward purging the Army. 
The Hirota Cabinet remained in office for eleven months. 
Just as General Térauchi, then lieutenant-general, played an 
active part in its formation, he was also the ptimemover of its 
downfall. On January 21, 1937, when the Diet resumed its 
session after the New Year recess, the late Kunimatsu Hamada, 
then a leading liberal member of the now defunct Seiyukai, in 
an interpellation referred to the so-called “ ptopellent power 
of the Army in the conduct of national politics. He consi- 
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insult the Army and added: “Let us scrutinize the official 
short hand record of my interpellation. If there be any 
insulting wotds, I will commit serakiri, if not, you do.” 
General Térauchi then tequested the Cabinet to seek Imperial 
sanction for the dissolution of the Diet. Premier Hirota, 
who was eager for a compromise, petitioned the Throne to 
prorogue the Diet for two days. As he failed to bring about 
an understanding between the Atmy and the Diet within the 
time, he tendered the resignation of his Ministry. 

This episode may give the impression that General Téra- 
uchi is a haughty, unyielding man. In fact, the reverse is the 
case. He is not like his father, the late Marshal Masataké Téra- 
uchi, who was noted for his sternness. As an individual, the 
count is an extremerly agreeable person who knows how to 
telax and converse pleasently, but dislikes fadaise. His appeat- 
ance is mote like a charming gentleman than a sword-bred 
general. Being a number of the aristocracy, he frequents the 
Peers’ Club, where he enjoys talks with other members. The 
consensus of opinion of all those who have been in touch with 
him is that General Térauchi is a petson of refined manners, 
and that he does not attempt to impose himself ¢ /a militaire, 
but tries to be as congenial as possible in conformity with his 
bel air. 

While he was War Minister, he used to treat his subordi- 
nates quite affectionately. He would leave the bulk of his 
ministerial business to the cate of the Chief of Staff and would 
teadily permit himself to be guided by the advise of the Vice- 
Minister of War or the Director of the Military Administration 
Bureau. All those who serve under him find it easy to per- 
form their respective duties. This proves that General Téra- 
uchi is a man who believes in co-ordination by allowing each 
petson to feel the responsibility of his position. He is also a 
man who possesses a strong power of judgment and can think 
clearly to devise ways and means in order to tide over a dif- 
ficult situation. 

As a sequel to the February 26 incident, when he under- 
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took the task of reorganizing the Army, he showed no incli- 
nation to be swayed by personal friendship ot favouritism. 
He executed his duty so impattially that many of his seniots, 
colleagues and subordinate officers wete tetired from active 
setvice. None of them exhibited any ill-feeling toward him, 
because they wete quite aware of his selfless motive and his 
avetsion to nepotism. He carried out his programme of mili- 
taty reconstruction quite disinterestedly. If anyone came to 
ptaise him, he would modestly reply: “It is nothing. I have 
put into effect the plan worked out and left by my predecessor, 
Lieutenant-Genetal Kawashima.” This trait of his character is 
noteworthy, because it shows how human he is. When a 
certain general, his senior, was imprisoned in connection with 
the February 26 incident, he from time to time sent him various 
ptesents, thereby displaying the humane side of his chatacter. + 
General Térauchi appears to be endowed with all the qual- 

ities of his father, except the latter’s sternness as a military man. 
Whether he is in uniform or in civilian dress, he is always 
kindly and amiable, but has no apetite for banalité. He has 
now become the idol of the Army because of his affectionate 
understanding of his subordinates in carrying out difficult mili- 
taty opetations and projects. Thete is a partial similarity be- 
tween his rise as a military leader and that of his fathet. In 
appreciation of the part played by General Masataké 'Térauchi 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, when he was Wat 
Minister, he was awatded the First Class Order of the Golden 
eee Papeete to the rank of field marshal. Subsequently, 
Japan and Kotea was effected, he was created 

acount in recognition of his services to the State. He was 
ae fepowed on eae command to form a cabinet of his 
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highest positions held by his illustrious father. 

Certain circles ascribe General Térauchi’s successes as a 
military man to his fathet’s influence. They:seem to ignore 
the fact that the former is gifted enough to establish his own 
position by dint of his personal merits. The late Marshal 
Masataké Térauchi was one of the organizers of Japan’s 
modern army. He took part in several clashes in connection 
with the Meiji Restoration of 1868 as an ordinary private. He 
also served in the expedition against the Satsuma rebellion of 
1877 and the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5. He occupied the 
post of War Minister for some ten years before and after the 
Russo-Japanese War. Later on, he was appointed Governor- 
General of Korea and during his tenure of office the union of 
Japan and Korea, an issue pending since the days of Prince 
Hirobumi Ito, who was Resident-General of Korea, was suc- 
cessfully affected. In 1916, when Matshal Térauchi returned 
to Tokyo from Korea, he was ordered by His Majesty the 
Emperor to organize a ministry. 

Marshal Térauchi was a straightforward leader; he was 
not a jingoist statesman. He formed his cabinet in 1916 on a 
non-partty basis, though there was some sort of understanding 
between him and Takashi Hara, leader of the Seiyukai. Ap- 
parently, the latter leaned toward the Térauchi Cabinet to deal 
a crushing blow to its rival, the Kénseikai, headed by Count 
Taka-aki Kato. When the Seiyukai gained favourable results 
in the general election which followed the dissolution of the 
Diet, it started inttiguing for winning power. Then the 
Térauchi Cabinet collapsed as a result of the deplorable rice 
tiots which occurred in the provinces, and Takashi Hara 
formed a Seiyukai Ministry, which came to an end with the 
assassination of Premier.Hara on November 4, 1921, by a 
misguided youth. 

General Hisa-ichi Térauchi has evidently inherited his 
antipathy to political parties from his father. His aversion to 
jingoism was clearly noticed when he denounced the remarks 
made against the Army by the late Kunimatsu Hamada in the 
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Diet. Being a man of action, who is amenable to all just and 
reasonable proposals, General Térauchi believes in that politics 
which lives up to the principle of facta non verba. ‘Today as 
supreme commander of the Japanese military forces in southern 
regions, he is displaying the sterling quality of Japan’s military 
might on the one hand and its political outlook as envisaged in 
the construction of a co-prosperity sphere in greater East Asia 
on the other. 

Following the Meiji Restoration, while the organization of 
Japan’s Army came to be monopolized by petsons hailing from 
Nagato Province, the reconstruction of the Navy came under 
the direct control of officers of Satsuma Province. After the 
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military leader. Since his father died a long time ago, it is 
more than obvious that he rose step by step displaying his own 
qualities, some of which he may have inherited from the late 
Marshal Térauchi. He was selected to assume the portfolio of 
War in 1936, because he was recognized as the fit man to take 
charge of the War Office at a most critical period. Again 
because of his military abilities, he was chosen as supreme 
commander of the Japanese forces in North China and now as 
commandet-in-chief of the Japanese expeditionary forces in 
southern tegions, he is proving his superior worth in untram- 
melled clearness. Therefore, it has to be admitted that it is his 
indisputable capability which has made him a valuable asset 
of the Japanese Army. 

The ascendancy of military and naval influences over 
political citcles in this country, which had been steadily rising 
since the Meiji Rrestoration, was brought to an abrupt end with 
the collpase of the Térauchi Cabinet in 1918. Then ensued an 
eta of reliance on the Anglo-American nations, which Powers 
hindered Japan’s advancement by imposing on it the dis- 
ctiminatory Washington naval treaty and restricting its com- 
metcial activities under the smokescreen of tariff regulations. 
When the’ Manchurian affair flared up in September, 1931, 
Japan patted company with Britain and the United States. 
Simultaneously, it began to reassert its rights in East Asia, and 
an atmament replenishment programme was adopted to increase 
the fighting efficiency of the Army, Navy and air force to the 
highest possible limit. Soon thereafter, occurted the February 
26 incident, and General Térauchi joined the Hirota Cabinet as 
War Minister with a view to gearing up the fighting machinery 
on a revamped scale. Therefore, the source of the present 
perfection of the Army, Navy and air force in a way can be 
traced to the renovation activity of General Térauchi. 

As it is evident that the world is heading toward a total- 
itarian new otdet, Japan, an Axis partner, is duty bound to 
contribute its share by effecting mutual prosperity harmony in 
greater East Asia, which is its legitimate sphere. This being 
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the immutable national policy, Japan has to concenttate on 
evolving a single-dimensional politics based on service to the 
State on the one hand and armed solidarity on a national scale 
for self-defence on the other. Hence, it is imperative that able 
military leaders should head the administration to insure national 
unity and right to live and prosper in collaboration with the 
countries of greater East Asia. 

From the Meiji era to the Taisho eta, there had been many 
genetals in active service who formed ministries, including 
Marshal Yamagata, General Katsura and Marshal Térauchi. But 
the precedent was held in abeyance from the middle of the 
Taisho eta to the cutrent era of Showa, until General Hidéki 
Tohjo in active service formed his cabinet in October last year, 
concurrently holding the portfolio of War. The Tohjo Cabinet 
has already initiated various reforms in government depart- 
ments, including the Army. It has also paved the way for the 
rapid emergence of single-dimensional politics in the country. 
Consequently, it is reasonable to imagine that premiership fot 
some time in the future will be assumed by either a general 
ot an admiral in active service for the main purpose of effect- 
ing co-operation and co-ordination between national politics 
and the high command of the armed forces. 

General Hisa-ichi Térauchi, now sixty-three yeats old, is 
at the top of the list of senior generals in active setvice. He 
is many yeats senior to Premier General Tohjo. He has 
already rendeted distinguished services to the State in the 
current war in greater East Asia, and if in tecognition of them 
he is promoted Field Marshal, he will be in active setvice fot 
life, because it is a tank to be held fot life, Even if he is not 
given such a promotion, his claim shall have to be taken into 


account in seeking the next premier, for he is the seniormost 
general in active service. 
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willing to extend his assistance to his needy friends and sub- 
ordinates. His wants are few. He is never affected by details 
or trifles. He is always able to take a long-range view of any 
situation. Despite his age, he has a sound constitution and 
cheerful disposition. Although he is a soldier, there is nothing 
hard and untelenting in his appearance, because he is a refined 
gentleman and humane in every way. When he is conducting 
a military operation, he is a man of steel, but when it is finished, 
he is a man of peace, ready to make the life of even the van- 
quished as easy and pleasant as possible. It is this sense of 
justice and affection in him which makes him to be adored and 
revered by his officers and soldiers. He is indeed Japan’s 
gentleman-general. 
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| lags utgent necessity of maintaining national defence on a 

total wat footing has caused a shortage of tural labour. 
Not only large numbers of village youths have been called to 
the colours, but also a great volume of agatian workers have 
taken employment in munition factories in vatious urban dis- 
tricts to gear up the wartime structure of Japan. Moreover, 
inconvenience is being felt by farm villages in connection with 
the supply of fertilizers, agricultural implements and chemicals 
fot farm use, which have either become scarce in some cases Of 
whose distribution is not being conducted smoothly. 

Inasmuch as farm villages occupy an important position in 
the national structure and as the sound development of agri- 
cultural units is closely related to the production of food- 
stuffs, supply of man-power and fostering of the national 
morale, the farm village question is attracting the growing at- 
tention of the Government and the people. It is, however, te- 
gtettable that the social and economic fabrics of tural life have 
been petrified or atrophied in some aspects due to obsole- 
scence. Because no striking renovated system has yet been ot- 
ganized, the farm villages still persist in conducting theit 
agricultural enterprise by adhering to their time-honouted 
a and usages. The necessity of reforming the agricul- 
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centage of the farming population, and safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the small holdings of the rural families, who from a 
long time have proved to be the mainstay of the farm villages 
of the nation. Even then, considering the historical develop- 
ment of agriculture in the country and taking a long-range 
view of the farm village question, it would be useful to undet- 
take rural reconstruction in the light of the traditional family 
system, under which Japan’s agriculture has been flourishing 
from ancient times. 

If one inspects a Japanese farm village, he will not fail to 
observe that farm lands lie scattered all over the village. It is 
ttue that a farmstead system, or a farm having buildings within 
its enclosure, ptevails in some parts of the country, notably in 
Tonami county in Toyama Prefecture ; but such a system is an 
exception. Its inception in Toyama Prefecture dates back to 
the feudal days, when Lord Mayéda laid out farm villages in 
his fief under a special plan. Exclusive of this exception, all 
the farm lands ate scattered or dispersed throughout the 
country. This is due to the fact that the farm houses ate 
generally concentrated in hamlets or villages. This system of 
having detatched farm houses enables the farmers to display 
their collective or corporate functions both in their social life 
and in farm operations ; but their efficiency in managing their 
farm lands inevitably suffers, as work on them has to be under- 
taken separately and individually, and moreover, to reach their 
farm lands from theit village houses, they have to spend a cet- 
tain amount of time. The agricultural economists and diverse 
associations interested in rural economy have investigated this 
aspect of Japanese farm life. They are of the opinion that a 
readjustment of farm houses as neat as possible to farm lands 
would be an ideal solution. The most simple solution appeats 
to be the construction of fatm houses within their respective 
lands, which mean the adoption of a fatmstead system. But 
this system cannot be abruptly enforced on a national scale, 
chiefly because it entails heavy expenses on the part of farmers. 
Therefore, the practical method of adjustment should be to lay 
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emphasis on the concentration of farm lands, held by tenant 
farmers or small holders, by means of mutual exchange or te- 
distribution, without shifting their farm houses. In tfecent 
times, the movement for readjustment of farm lands has been 
putsuing this alternative coutse. ae 

It is a fact that dispersed or scattered farm lands inevitably 
lead to the lowering of efficiency of the farmets. Throughout 
the year they have to waste a portion of their working time on 
trips between their houses and farm lands. In this countty, 
where cultivation is upon a two-ctop a yeat basis, the farmers 
almost daily have to visit their agricultural patches to attend to 
the various needs of cultivation including manuring and weed- 
ing. If the farm lands are not disperesed or scattered, the 
farmers will not have to waste even a small amount of their 
time in their almost daily trips between their homes and farms. 
This means that their efficiency will be remarkably enhanced 
provided their dispersed farms ate concentrated under a farm- 
stead system. At any tate, a judicious concentration of farm 
lands would yield additional befiefits to the farmers. 

It has to be remembered that a farmer experiences unneces- 
sary trouble in irrigation, if his farms are dispersed or scattered. 
When his paddy fields are situated at several places or when 

, one of his paddy fields is separated from others by a distance 
of about a kilometre, he undergoes unnecessary difficulties in 
irtigating them. It is true that some farm villages appoint 
special officials to take charge of irrigation by means of com- 
mon resetvoires or drawing water from a main waterway ; but 
even in such a case, it is usual that farmers daily visit their 
farms to see that their lots are properly irrigated. It is, there- 
pea iret ted eek Lant row 
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formation eta (645-649). The gradual increase in population and 
in the number of villages necessitated reclamation of land, as well 
as the introduction of the farmstead system. This happily brought 
about a concentration of farm lands, at the earliest stage, but later 
on they were divided into sections and sold away. Then these 
divided lots started changing hands periodically, with the result 
that between the Taika era and the Tokugawa Shogunal period 
farm lands became scattered. Even after the Meiji Restora- 
tion of 1868, which marked the end of the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate, dispersion of farm lands by means of purchase and sale con- 
tinued to remain. Because of this long historical evolution, 
scattered farm lands have become a feature of Japanese rural life. 
However, it has to be admitted that the system of small hold- 
ing and tenant farming has been in existence since remote 
times. The tenancy system was recognized as far back as the 
post-Taika period together with the State ownership of land. 

Yuhgaku Okhara, who was a distinguished scholar and a 
leader of farmers during the latter part of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, advocated concentration of farm lands by dispersing 
farm houses. He urged the adoption of a farmstead system at 
Osabé in Chuwa village, Katori county, Chiba Prefecture, where 
the villagers had their farm lands scattered at several places. 
The agricultural history of Japan particularly refers to this ad- 
vocacy of Okhata. In the Meiji era, when modernization of 
Japan was started in full swing, the central and provincial au- 
thorities recognized the need of teadjusting farm lands. The 
question came to the fore when the Law for Adjustment of 
Atable Land was promulgated in the thirty-second year of 
Meiji (1899). Article one of it provides for adjustment of 
farm lands by exchange. In addition to this, the law makes 
provisions to facilitate paddy field destribution, irrigation, 
drainage, reclamation of fields and marshes and reclassification 
of land. 

As farm houses ate usually huddled together in villages in 
this country and the interests of farmers will not necessarily 
agree, were their farm lands to be concentrated without dispersing 
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the fatm houses. For instance, a farmer will tefuse to patt 
with a patch of field neat his house, which he regards as a very 
convenient one, while another farmer will endeavour to hold on 
to a particular patch of field on the ground that it is suitable 
for raising tobacco leaves, hemp or some other special products. 
Even an official intervention will fail to persuade farmers to 
patt with such useful patches. Grievances regarding the rela- 
tive distance to farm lands may be mollified, if the farm lands 
adjacent to farm houses, say ten in number, ate equally divided 
“into ten sections. Such an adjustment seems theotetically 
feasible, but it will be well-nigh impossible to put it into actual 
practice. This again discloses that the only tolerable method 
would be to amalgamate those farm lands nearer to farm houses 
into different farmsteads. 

There is no denying the fact that adjustment of farm lands 
is absolutely necessary for enhancing the efficiency of farm 
management. First of all, the distance between the fatm 
houses and the fatms must be shortened, together with that 
between one patch of field and the other. Next, roads leading 
to farm lands must be widened, and if possible, a joint opera- 
tion system must be set up, while beneficial consideration 
should be given to improve irrigation and install machinery 
for common use and collective farming. It may also be noted 
that adjustment of farm lands may be effected with compara- 
tive ease, in case they ate owned by small holders ; but it will 
not be amenable to simple handling if they are cultivated by 
tenant farmers, because in that event an additional factor has to 
be dealt with in a smooth and harmonious manner in the form 
of new relations between tenant farmers and landlords. 

_ The major objective of adjustment of fatm lands consists 
in shortening the distance between the farm houses and fatm 
lands. In the case of paddy fields, however, improvement in 
itrigation and drainage facilities must be considered. If reor- 
ganization of agriculture is successfully carried out in this 
Zara Ril sult iam nto pl per ae hough 

gticultural efficiency, which, in turn, will 
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permit the tealease of a portion of cultivators who would na- 
turally become surplus labour. This released farm labour may 
be utilized for such purposes as expanding the acreage under 
ctop, setting up of a new branch of industry in farm villages, 
colonizing Manchoukuo and swelling the ranks of industrial 
wotkers in urban districts. 

In encoutaging adjustment of farm lands, prefectural ad- 
ministrations ate at present not only granting subsidies to 
covet the expenses incurred in adjusting farm lands, but also 
extending technical guidance in that connection. These sub- 
sidies ate of two kinds—one direct and the other indirect. 
When an exchange of farm lands takes place, it entails a trans- 
fer which must be registered with a law court by paying a pre- 
sctibed fee. Many prefectural authorities are granting a direct 
subsidy to cover the amount of the said registration fee on the 
understanding that the adjusted farm lands should be worked 
in pursuance of the national agricultural policies. Further- 
mote, every transfer of a teal estate requires the payment of a 
tax on its acquisition. When a transfer of a teal estate takes 
place as a result of the adjustment of farm lands, it is exempted 
from the said tax, and this exemption is an indirect subsidy. 
In spite of these inducements, the adjustment of farm lands by 
means of exchange is making a slow progress, especially on 
account of disagreements between the parties concerned. 

The adjustment of farm lands is by no means an easy 
task. Fortunately, however, under the stress of wartime 
economy, which calls for an increased production of foodstuffs, 
the farmers are placing the interest of the State before their 
petsonal squabbles in order to increase the output of farm pro- 
duces at an accelerated tate—a fact which has incidentally im- 
patted a powerful stimulus to the adjustment of farm lands. 
To cite a concrete instance, a small hamlet of twenty-seven 
households at Yamazaki in Takasé village, Akumi county, 
Yamagata Prefecture, has demonstrated the practicability of 

_adjusting farm lands to common benefit, by resettling its all 
atable lands totalling 93 hectares in atea through mutual ex- 
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change and redistribution. The example set by the Yamazaki 
hamlet is said to be exercising salutary effects on other farm 
villages in Yamagata Prefecture. | 

The necessity for normalizing the tenancy system in 
connection with the reorganization of agriculture is demon- 
sttated by the large percentage of tenant farmets in comparison 
with the total number of farmets in this country, as well as by 
the percentage of tenanted lands in proportion to the total 
acteage of cultivated land. Figuresfor 1939 give the petcent- 
age of tenant farmets in proportion to the total number of 
cultivators in Japan and the percentage of tenanted lands to 
that of the total acreage of cultivated land as follows : 


PERCENTAGE OF TENANT FARMERS TO TOTAL 
NuMBER OF FARMERS 


Tenant Tenants and small- 
Year Small holders ‘Eiernees holding farmers Total 


1939 1,699,526 1,460,953 2,331,359 55491,838 


PERCENTAGE TO ToraL FARMING HousEHOLDS 


Tenants and small- 
holding farmers 


31.0 26.6 42.4. 


Small holders Tenant farmers 


PERCENTAGE OF TENANTED LANDs To ToraL ACREAGE 
OF CULTIVATED LAND 


Small-holding Tenant farming 
(In hectares) (In hectares) 


LC, CCC > 1 
Year Paddy fields Dry fields Total Paddy fields Dry fields Total 
1939 155475856 1,749,490 3,297,346 1,661,344 1,120,040 2,781,384 
PERCENTAGE TO Torat AcREAGE oF CULTIVATED Lanp 
Small-holding Tenant-holding 
54.2 45.8 


INDEX OF SMALL-HOLDING AND TENANT FARMING 
(with 1905 as basis) 
Small-holding Tenant-farming 
109.2 117.7 
In Japan, those small holders, who conduct tenant fatm- 
ing in addition, are also classified as tenant farmers. And 
these tenant farmers constitute 79 pet cent, of the total fatm- 


ing households in the country ; whereas the tenanted land cot- 
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tesponds to more than 45 per cent. of the total acteage of cul- 
tivated land. Such is the important position occupied by the 
tenant farmers in national economy. Put in another form, the 
tenant farmers account for one half of the annual production of 
tice in Japan, which averages sixty-five million kokw (one hoku 
cottesponds to about five bushels). In order to enable the 
tenant farmers to enhance theit efficiency and induce them 
to redouble their efforts in increasing their production, it is 
vitally necessary to eradicate all irrationalities from the tenant- 
farming system. 

The major factots concerning the tenancy system ate farm 
tent, tenancy term and tenant right. If any of these factors is 
unreasonable to the tenant farmers, they will find it impossible 
to pursue their vocation in a wholesome manner. ‘Take, for 
instance, farm rent. If it is too high, the tenant farmers will 
have very little left after meeting their obligations to landlords. 
The little amount of tice then left will be consumed by their 
families, with the inevitable result that they will be in no posi- 
tion to put by sums to invest in fertilizers and farm implements 
requited for agricultural operations in the following season. 
Again if the tenancy term is short so as to enable the landlords 
to cancel their contracts with the tenants at any time they 
think fit, the tenant farmers will be unable to manage their 
farms with any sense of stability, still less to improve the soil 
with incteased administration of fertilizers, and thus, the pro- 
ductive capacity of their farms would depreciate. Similarly, if 
the tenant tight is not properly maintained, the landlords will 
have the opportunity of selling tenant farms to third patties. 
Therefore, it is clear that an equitable adjustment of farm rent, 
tenancy term and tenant tight is essential for the healthy 
promotion of tutal economy and agrarian productivity. A 
sutvey of the curtent tenancy system of Japan indicates that 
these three factors have been determined by the force of 
customs and usages and the provisions of the civil code in 
such a manner as to favour the landlords at the cost of tenant 
farmers, who ate not receiving the benefits due to them. 
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The attention of the Government was dtawn to the neces- 
sity of normalizing the tenancy system as early as the begin- 
ning of the Meiji era (1868-1911). The agitation for teform- 
ing the tenancy system became active about the fifteenth year 
of Meiji (1882) and as it increased in /empo subsequently, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce started investiga- 
tions into the tenancy system in 1885. At that time a wave of 
capitalism was sweeping all over the country, and as such, both 
the Government and the people failed to pay any sympathetic 
consideration to the issue. Then in 1920 the question of re- 
vamping the tenancy system came to the lime-light as a manifest 
reaction to capitalism, which had reached its peak in the first 
World War period since its adoption early in the Meiji era. 
This spectacular ascendancy of capitalism had in its wake a 
long series of labour disputes in urban districts and tenancy 
disputes in farm villages. Consequently, the landlords were 

shocked, for they had been used to amicable settlements of all 
disputes with their tenants since the beginning of the Meiji era. 
To meet efficiently the alarming situation, the Government set 
up a tenancy inquiry committee under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce in 1920. Three years later, it was organiz- 
ed into a commission, but in 1924 it was abolished with the for- 
mation of an Imperial Economic Council for the same purpose. 
This council, too, was dissolved in November the same yeat. 
Again in 1926, the previously abolished Tenancy System In- 
quity Commission was revived and it continued its work until 
June, 1931. Tn the meantime, the Social Policy Council had 
| aor in 1929, which before its abolition in Decem- 
me year conducted studies on social problems includ- 

ing the tenancy system. 
Bite bal ne pee Feat OF Jaisho (r920), various official 
but they were either holidhed ce cent iG ee 
they could accomplish any nee pee PY BEY Ose before 
tion intended to introduce a Stee The only legisla- 
system was enacted in 1 Sa ee eae 
924 1n the shape of the Tenants’ Atbi- 
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tration Law. In addition, the Seiyukai Cabinet in 1928 intro- 
duced into the Diet a bill providing for large-holdings for farm- 
ers, but it was shelved by the House of Peers, even though it was 
apptoved by the House of Representatives. In 1931, the Min- 
seito Cabinet submitted to the Diet a bill outlining relations 
which should exist between the tenant farmers and landlords, 
but this too was pigeon-holed by the House of Peers after its 
approval by the House of Representatives. Looking back, it 
can be said that as a tesult of investigations conducted between 
1920 and 1930, three points appeared on the surface in connec- 
tion with the tenancy system. They were tenant farming, 
small-holding and land arbitration. During this ten-year 
petiod, certain interested circles advocated the advisability of 
otganizing an association of tenant farmers; but this advocacy 
failed to attract widespread attention, mainly because it was 
considered incompatible with the national characteristics of the 
Japanese people. 

A survey of the development of the social problems, as well 
as of the ideological trends of the government officials, scholars 
and members of the Diet, who were charged with the task to 
investigate into the tenancy system, shows that they found them- 
selves in a quandary to solve the question. Although they were 
keenly aware of the necessity of liquidating the tenancy 
disputes, they felt shy of antagonizing the landed class by up- 
holding the rights of the tenant farmers in all cases. On the 
other hand, their conscience did not allow them only to espouse 
the cause of the landlords, for they were not willing to invite 
a stotm of ctiticism from the masses. They apparently pur- 
sued an indifferent attitude toward the tenancy question, and 
so they tefrained from going into the root of the issue involv- 
ed. ‘They enacted the Tenants’ Arbitration Law to give a cer- 
tain amount of benefit both to landlords and tenant farmers. 

As a sequel to the China affair, which broke out in July, 
1937, all policies and utterances calculated to place capital and 
labour at loggerheads were hastily swept out of existence. At 
the present moment, when the China affair has been merged 
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into the Pacific war, all efforts are being devoted to the en- 
forcement of State conttol of agriculture. The public is being 
reminded of the necessity of establishing a highly productive 
farm land system by effecting co-operation between the land- 
lords and tenant farmets, and also by making the tenant farm- 
ets, who ate numerically a dominant factor in the farm villages, 
devote themselves to an increased production of foodstuffs. 
The first attempt in this direction was made in 1937, when a 
farm land bill was introduced into the seventy-second session 
of the Diet, but it fell through. The following year the Diet 
enacted the Farm Land Adjustment Law which, however, does 
not touch upon the fundamental principles of the tenancy 
system, but concerns itself with the principles of small-holding 
and arbitration of tenancy disputes. In respect of tenant tight, 
it provides that a farm held by a tenant farmer shall be pto- 
tected against a third party, once it is placed undet his actual 
care, even if it were not registered with a coutt of law. No less 
noteworthy provision of it is the one which lays down that the 
landlord shall be prohibited from cancelling unilaterally his con- 
tract with his tenant. In other words, the Fatm Land Adjust- 
ment Law explicitly provides for the security of the tenancy term 
and tenant right, two of the three major factors in the tenancy 
system. In case a dispute arises between the landlord and his 
tenant with regard to farm tents, the law stipulates that such a 
dispute shall be referred to the Farm Land Commission by in- 
voking the Tenants’ Arbitration Law. 
The wartime exigencies, which demand the speeding up 

of the production of foodstuffs, have Pptompted the Govern- 
oan ee iw pay aks attention to the normaliza- 
in Dseeaber - Y SYS a consequence, the Government 
>» 1939, promulgated regulations governing control 


of farm rentals. Article thtee of the tegulations provides that 
the landlords shall not taise their farm rentals except under 
special citcumstances. Article 


four states th ici 

S. at the Municipal 

Farm Land Commission shall determine kinds of Pane 
> 

amounts or rates of rentals, and conditions for reduction ot 
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temission of those rentals for the farm lands in the municipal- 
ities under its jurisdiction in case it deems such steps as 
necessaty. 

When the prefectual authorities invoke the Law for the 
Conttol of Farm Rentals, they select certain municipalities 
under their control on the advice of the prefectural tenant- 
farming commissioners and instruct the Farm Land Commis- 
sion in those municipalities to study and enforce the desirable 
reduction of farm tentals. Already a maximum farm rental 
has been fixed in Akita Prefecture by a prefectural decree in 
efforts to tegulate the farm rentals. Hiroshima, Yamagata, 
Okayama and other prefectural administrations are also making 
sttenuous endeavouts to enforce the provisions stipulated under 
atticle four of the Law for the Control of Farm Rentals. 
Since the enforcement of this law, the reduction of farm rentals 
in vatious prefectural areas has reached an average of fifteen to 
twenty per cent. In view of this reduction, the tenant farmers 
have had their incomes increased with a corresponding de- 
crease in the earning of the landlords. The Law for the Con- 
trol of Farm Rentals is intended to make the tenant farmers 
devote theit reduced farm rentals to increase the production of 
foodstuffs. The landlords, it appears, ate inclined to raise ob- 
jections to any heavy reduction of farm tentals on the 
gtound that they must pay higher taxes during wartime. 
That is why the prefectural tenant-farming commissioners are 
zealously intervening to normalize farm rentals. 

No legislation has yet been enacted to normalize in a 
fundamental and co-ordinated manner the tenancy system, 
though the question has been receiving the attention of the 
Government since the Meiji era. As the tenant-farming 
households correspond to more than 7o per cent. of the 
entire farming households in Japan, and as the tenant farms 
constitute about one half of the total acteage of cultivated land, 
it is indeed imperative that reorganization of agriculture should 
be effected mainly for the purpose of increasing the tenant 
farmers’ income, promoting their welfare and making them 
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utilize theit reduction in the farm rentals to enhance the pto- 
duction of foodstuffs, so as to make a substantial contribution 
to the national drive for increasing farm products. In order 
to make the tenant farmers the backbone of Japan’s agricul- 
ture, the enactment of a tentative legislation is urgently 
needed. The existing measures including the Tenants’ Arbi- 
tration Law and the Farm Land Adjustment Law ate not com- 
plete enough to cope fully with the needs of the times. 

It may be said that a new legislation must accord the 
tenant farmers the same protection which is being given to the 
small holders in connection with farm rentals, tenancy terms 
and tenant right. No one can dispute that the establishment 
of a small-holding system is necessary for the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the tenancy question ; but it will be a most sympathetic 
policy for the advantage of the tenant farmers to enact a 
tenants’ law prior to the enforcement of a small-holding 
system, so as to secute a teduction of the land value to some 
extent and enforce a small-holding system immediately after 
the reduction of the land value. Moreover, the actual condi- 
tions confronting Japan suggest that it would be advisable to 
seck a legislation for the teorganization of the tenancy system, 
before establishing a small-holding system. Hence, the solu- 
tion of the tenancy problem is of fundamental importance to 
the uninterrupted execution of all agrarian policies. 
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By F. JOUON Des LONGRAIS 


N the past almost all civilizations had experienced feudalism 
I as a social fact. Although different countries had dif- 
ferent types of feudal structures, nevertheless all of them had 
ceftain common features. Ifthe divetse aspects of the Japanese 
ptototype ate properly scrutinized, it will be observed that 
it too beats a similitude to other feudal patterns in certain 
phases. But noone can pretend to sum up in a few paragraphs 
such a difficult question as the Japanese feudal institution. 
Still, it would be worthwhile to extract those main features, 
which afford an interesting compatison with Occidental 
feudalism. 

Strictly speaking, the concept of feudal institution must 
always catefully tespect the distinction between the manorial 
system (Herrschaft, seigneurie), ptoceeding from unity and the 
distribution of pulbic functions, and the feudal system (Lebaswe- 
sen, féodalité) which is, propertly speaking, based on vassalage. The 
vassalistic tie between the lord and the man, formerly of a personal 
natute, became entitely of a proprietary nature by the delivery 
of a “fee.” It seems that the manorial system had always been 
prevalent during periods of relative quietude, when rural life 
was being developed by a weak and somewhat patriarchal govern- 
ment. For example, the Japanese life during the Nara period 
in the eighth century and the beginning of the Heian era, the 
Frankish monarchial rule during the Carolingian Empire of 
the ninth century and the Anglo-Saxon life of England in the 
following century. 

It must be remembered that when a countty suffers from 
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a long period of war, its peaceful rural life becomes non-ex- 
istent and a new organization becomes necessaty. That is 
why in the remote ‘ages professional wattiors came to the 
front and the best equipped among them emerged victorious, 
by defeating the country people armed with inadequate weapons. 
Superiority of armament proved so important that a handful 
of fully armed warriors invariably attained epochal results. 
The Arabian conquerors of Spain, who invaded France under 
Abder Rahman and pillaged the country before being finally 
defeated by Charles Martel at Poitiers in 732, numbered only 
4,000 horsemen when they crossed the Pyrenees. William, 
Duke of Normandy, conquered England in 1066 with 3,000 
knights, or at the most 5,000 men. In both cases the victors 
fought on horseback against poorly equipped foot-soldiets. 
Significantly enough, the process of copying the best equipment 
of victors was tather slow in ancient times. As a matter 
of fact, it took the Occident no less than two centuries after the 
Arabian invasion to reorganize its fighting power. 

Often in the past the adoption of a new type of armament 
involved financial ands ocial consequences, and wat became the 
permanent profession of a new military atistoctacy. Personal 
commendation to the lord was quite enough for a foot-soldier, 
but was completely insufficient on the other hand, when such a 
wattior must have a charger with one ot two attendants and 
when he had to learn from his youth how to practise the difficult 
art of swordsmanship on horseback. To meet all these new 
expenses, the warrior had to find out a permanent income and, 
payments in cash being rately effected at that time on account 
of the scarcity of coin, this income was generally drawn from 
land, which was then the main source of wealth. In this manner, 
ee ida Os aa ee oe 

implied some grant of land to 


meet the armament and living expenses of the latter. ‘This 
grant of land was in the nature of a “ fee.” 
the lord wanted the setvices of 
adequate fee ot 


Similarly, when 
a knight, he had to gtant an 
tenute to recompense him. In _ other 
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words, the grant of land was made to the vassal and his heirs, 
because it was most impottant for the lord to retain permanently 
the military services of his knights. Hence, the military fee 
was always the essential and noble part of feudalism. Even 
when fees wete given to remunerate functions, as was the case 
with setjeanty and the fief of haubert in Normandy or the tenure 
of English knights, they always formed the basic structures of 
feudal institutions. The same naturally can be said of Japanese 
feudalism. 

It is generally asserted that Japanese feudalism started in 
1185 much in the same way as the English feudal institution 
which began in 1066; but in Japan it must be observed that 
from an eatly period a feudal system was already in the 
process of being slowly worked out. During the second.part 
of the Heian period in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
under the weak Fujiwara government, when the outside world, 
particularly China, ceased to exercise a direct influence on 
Japanese culture, the Japanese watriors became more and mote 
indispensable locally to keep the country in order. The old 
atistocracy of the Imperial Court, high functionaries, governors 
of provinces, abbots of temples, who were honké and ryoké of 
many manots, were obliged to recruit military chieftains together 
with their retainers in order to protect themselves and theit 
country estates. But these watriors, by strongly uniting among 
themselves, grew mote and mote independent of the aristocracy. 
However, the great family or clan system, which was quite an 
ancient social fact, exerted a tremendous influence on Japanese 
social life and delayed somewhat the rise of feudalism in the 
country. The same was the case in Scotland and Ireland, where 
clan organizations combined themselves with feudal institutions. 

If on the one hand the clan organization had the good effect 
of keeping up traditions of honour and of military gallantry, 
its defects on the other hand were the constant clan feuds. 
Consequently, the unification of clans under a feudal discipline 
became a long and difficult problem, as was evidenced from the 
bitter struggle between the Heiké and the Ghénji families. 
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Yoritomo, chief of the victorious clan of the Minamoto, 
after the battle of Dan-no-ura in 1185, experienced no amount 
of trouble to assert his power on the new military organization, 
even overt his own brother Yoshitsuné. In order to maintain 
public peace, which up to then had been gteatly jeopardized by 
the civil strife, Yoritomo was invested by the Imperial Court in 
1185 with full authority to act as chief protector of the peace 
of the land. This authority was Sob-shugo-ship (shiki), which 
appeats to have been the primary root of the new vassalistic 
ofganization, rather than the honorific title of Sei Tai Shogun. 
Under this Imperial mandate, Yoritomo ptoceeded to organize 
his government by granting local tights to his military tenants. 
The central administration established at Kamakura was placed 
under the direct control of the Shogun and his family. Yori- 
tomo, from the outset of his tule, settled his chief warriors on 
the public lands of provinces with the title of shugo and military 
functions. He settled, moreover, on the ptivate “ immunistic ” 
manors, or shoh-yén, military and fiscal functionaries with the title 
of jitoh. At the beginning, the Kamakura govetnment could 
only extend the function of Jitoh to its own lands or to the con- 
fiscated estates of the rebels, but after some yeats, mostly after 
the reluctance of the Kyoto Court had ceased in 1221, /itoh 
were appointed to all kinds of manors. Theteafter, the power 
of these new military agents, shugo and jioth, increased rapidly 
under the leadership of Kamakura feudalism. 

The characteristic of Jap 
the slow process by which tho 
pointed to maintain order 
belonging to the Imperial 
more and more local 
following century, 


to keep his own half. The Imperial aristoc 
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abandon the largest part of their former rural incomes into the 
hands of the new military aristocracy, which was then really 
tuling the country. The transition of the manorial structure to 
the feudal system was in effect nothing else than a substitution 
of owners and a kind of class revolution. This transformation 
was accomplished under the military administration of Kama- 
kura Shoguns, who governed Japan wisely during the main part 
of the thirteenth century. Through their centralized Bakufu 
(military government), they succeeded in keeping in check 
those vassals who wete still organized like an army. On the 
other hand, the repulsion of the Mongol invasions of 1272 and 
1280 disclosed its armed resistance capaciity. 

Unfortunately, the decay and the tragic downfall of the 
Kamakura régime in 1333 and the transfer of the seat of the 
Shogunal administration to Kyoto by Takauji Ashikaga in 
1336 caused the upsurgence of an era of civil strife, and under 
a government, divided and powerless, a new rural, decentraliz- 
ed feudalism appeared. This may be considered as a second 
type of Japanese feudalism, more closely conforming to the 
feudal institutions of the Occident, especially that of France 
The real power over the country passed from the hands of 
impotent Shoguns to the wealthy daimyo, who exercised over their 
territory the greater part of public authority. From the last 
half of the fourteenth century to the last quarter of the sixteenth 
centuty Japanese feudalism, marching on the debris of the 
old manorial organization, became essentially decentralized, and 
the authority of the daimyo over their vassals increased. Toward 
the end of this feudal disorder the most powerful lords started 
subjugating others and formed a number of small feudal domains, 
which resembled like the Herzogrum of Germany or the féodalité 
apanages of France at the end of the Middle Ages. 

After two and a half centuries of decentralization, Japanese 
feudalism returned to the former type of centralized feudalism 
with the consolidation of the Tokugawa Shogunal rule. Until 
the end of the Tokugawa Bu&ufu in 1868, the nomenclature 
“feudal” denoted more the administration of the Shogun, the 
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wealth of the daimyo and the pte-eminence of the bushi class over 
other strata of the society, than the existence of a purely feudal 

institution. : 
One of the most important differences between Japanese 
and Occidental feudalism is that while feudalism in Japan 
developed under the sanction of a single Imperial line, in 
Europe it grew up owing to the activities of dynastic sovereigns. 
Yoritomo was permitted by the Emperor to teorganize the 
military structure, and he was invested with constitutional 
power to initiate reforms. He created his new military organiza- 
tion in fulfilment of the Imperial command, and under orders 
of the sovereign, he assumed the rdle of chief administrator 
and, thus, he at once became the head of the feudal structure and 
the generalissimo of the army. It was generally believed 
that the Imperial Court was too sacred, on account of its 
traditional and religious standing, to assume directly the charge 
of the direction of a military organization. Consequently, the 
Shogun became the chief of the State, without encroaching upon 
the authority of the Emperor. For that reason, the Imperial 
Court of Kyoto, the functionaries of the Imperial Household 
and the aristocracy of the yghé not only remained outside the 
jurisdiction of the feudal administration, but they freely contiuned 
their traditional way of life. Therefore, it may be observed 
that the Coutt of Kyoto at that time, besides controlling the 
performance of rites, influenced the growth of art, culture and 
fie 
Emperors was superior to the bh : snail one Japant*e 
public authority of the Carlovin- 
gian Emperors. Robert le Fort and his son the King Eude, 
Capetian Dynasty pa nas ioe 1 es a ee a 
In contrast to this, the Shoguns ¢ sree mer ersiciae cies 
denteue at guns of Japan did not try to obtain 
ees : someon fot themselves, and, therefore, the co- 
possible in the see ee ae eee on ene 
> Y displaying a unique system in 
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the feudal institutions of the world. However, it has to be 
recognized that the Occidental countries had been more entirely 
feudalized in the Middle Ages than Japan. 

The slow growth of feudalism in Japan and the late trans- 
formation of the early type of Kamakura military feudalism 
into the more common type of later ages were due to 
the nature of the feudal tie then prevailing. The personal 
bond temained for a long while absolutely pre-eminent. The 
power of the lord over the vassal seemed to be governed by 
the same telations that existed between the master and the servant 
and the father and the son. This was on account of the 
importance attached to the family organization, which was in- 
fluenced by the Confucian concepts of China. 

The subinfeudation of land was not a characteristic of Japa- 
nese feudalism in the Kamakura period. Many reasons serve to 
explain this fact. As long as the manorial structure existed, 
the traditional shii system did not permit a genuine feudal 
grant of land. Even the jétob-shiki given to warriors in ap- 
pteciation of their meritorious services were often a very com- 
plicated network of rights. It was not until the fourteenth 
century that a jitoh could compare himself to a lord living in 
his hall situated in the midst of a stretch of land consitituting 
his demesne. And what is more, the Kamakura government 
had not at its own disposal lands and rights in sufficient quantities 
to give tewatds to all its tenants-in-chief, or gokénin. The vassal 
was pleased when he received only from Kamakura a letter of 
confirmation, ot andojoh, concerning his pattimonial estates. 
This commendation of his land was first of all much more 
frequent than any actual grant of land. The real feoftment of 
land became an usual practice after 1221 through the multipli- 
cation of confiscated estates and the habit of the Kamakura 
govetnment of granting tights, for instance, jitoh shiki, ovet 
the lands owned by the Aughé and the temples. 

The downfall of the manorial structure and the decentraliza- 
tion resulting from the disorders of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries finally put back the land in its normal place in the feudal 
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institution. The feudal tie became then much more of a pto- 
ptietary character or more “ real ” than before ; yet it was always 
possible to perceive, till the end of Japanese feudalism, through 
different features of the law, the former importance of personal 
relations. 

It is a common saying that the “ benefice ” is the first toot 
of the fee. The origin of frank beneficium is well known ; its 
appearance dates from the extensive grant of lands made to 
the church after the end of the fifth century by the newly con- 
verted Merovingian King. The church, in order to preserve 
for itself the property in those lands, granted to particular in- 
dividuals for a long term, subject to the payment of a rent, the 
use of such lands. The designation precaria, proceeding from a 
Roman precedent of somewhat different nature, was used to 
indicate this tenancy. The ecclesiastic beneficium, with the start 
of the Carlovingian Dynasty, became a laic institution. Charles 
Martel, after his victory of 732, paid the expenses of his new 
feudal cavalry by confiscating a large part of the extensive 
chutch domains. In consideration of the protests of the church, 
ten years later a compromise was reached with the two sons of 
Charles Martel, Pepin and Carloman. The church admitted 
the secularization of many domains, but reserved for itself 
certain kinds of superior tights; whereas the Carlovingian 
Sovereign conceded only the precaria, or the benefice of church 
lands. As a consequence, the lay beneficium, which issued from 
the confiscation necessitated by the new military order, was 
essentially devoted to the warriors who accepted service in 
the ranks of the vassallis. Formerly, some benefices were given 
patticularly to differnt personages of the Imperial Court, but 
later on the grant of a benefice became in fact the condition 

of the vassalage. The bond of homage and fealty involved 


on the part of the lord the delivery of the land and on the patt 
of the vassal reciprocal setvices. 


benefice was a vassal and all vassals 
When such benefices became vassalistic and soon thereafter 
hereditary, Occidental feudalism teached its perfection. 


Every person teceiving a 
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A similar tendency can be noticed in the Japanese onkyn ot 
kyuon. It originated toward the end of the Heian period, but 
its importance appeated only in the documents of the Kama- 
kura period. The onkyn, or granting of some favour or benefac- 
tion, was neither exclusively military, nor specifically feudal ; 
in fact, as the favours granted by Yoritomo and the Kamakura 
government to the warriors for their military services as tenants- 
in-chief, or gokénin, were called onkyu, it is easy to understand that 
the onkyu by that time had become a fact of particular importance. 
For example, one can notice the following in the Azuma Kagami 
under the date of October 23, 1180: “At the time when 
the merits of the warriors in the province of Sagami wete praised, 
all were guaranteed their original territories or given new grants 
of lands by special favours (on&yw).” In the same book undet the 
date of the February 20, 1187, it is stated: ‘“‘ After the battles 
in the provinces of Ohshu and Ushu, the merits of the heroes 
were examined and they were all praised accordingly.  Chibano- 
suké T’sunétada was granted a new territory. It is said that it 
was always this T'sunétada who received first favours on every 
occasion. Next, Shighétada Hatakéyama was given the Katsuo- 
kagori district which was rather small and narrow. He remarked 
to his friends that the first merit in the battle of Okido had been 
acquited by another person, despite the fact that it was he who 
had tendered meritorious services. Even though he knew the 
reasons why it happened so, he would not venture to bring up 
any dispute on this matter.” 7 

There were different kinds of onkyw and it was applicable 
to land, rights, sh/&é and even other things. In most cases its 
objective, as in beneficium, was the confirmation or granting 
of a piece of land as a reward for good services, especially on 
the battle-field. This favour implied that the warrior should 
faithfully serve his lord. If his services were not regularly 
rendered, he was considered disloyal to his lord and conse- 
quently the grant of land was forfeited. From this point of 
view, the favourable grant of land appeared to be somewhat 
temporary in nature. The vassal did not receive the absolute 
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ownership of the gift. He could not freely dispose of it against 
the will of his lord. Nor could he transmit it to persons who 
wete able to assume the same setivces. As a matter of fact, he 
could never plead against his lord even if the latter took the 
onkyn back. 

This feature, which elucidates how a Japanese vassal was 
dependent on his lord, constitutes a striking difference between 
Occidental and Japanese feudalism. In the Occident, the 
“real” right of the tenant was protected, first by a trial by 
peers and afterwards by a trial in the court of the lord para- 
mount ot the king’s coutt. 

An investigation into the the juridical relation between the 
Japanese vassal and the land or right he received in omkyz tends 
to show that he exercised over it a kind of power or control 
which was generally called chigyo. The fundamental idea of chigyo 
may date from the eleventh century, but, in reality, that notion 
was still not well defined before the fifteenth century. According- 
ly, it is rather difficult to guess its true juridical nature in the 

Kamakura age. One can see in the contemporary documents 
that chigyo used to indicate the effective exercise of a “real” 
tight and the fact of receiving the products and income from 
the land. Anyone who enjoyed these benefits peacefully and 
in an undistrubed way had the “real” chigyo, which was some- 
times called ¢ob-chigyo. Generally, this de facto possession was 
founded on a title in law or at least on a pretension to have such 
a title. In most cases a person who had chigyo had also a title 
explaining the origin and the nature of his right. This was 
called yxisho. But one must not attach too much importance 
to this legal possession, for, with the confiscation of the de facto 
possession, chigyo used to become non-existent. ‘The real 
nature of chigyo can be analyzed from the Customary Book of 
1232 and the Goseibai Shikimoku (Att. 8) concerning prescription 
(nénki ot nénjo). At is said that after twenty years of effective 
chigyo, the title of the possessor of land could not be contested 
and that the claims of the owner, who had formerly good titles, 
must be set aside. This measure, seemingly ordained to put an 
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end to suits, gave to a person who had chigyo, particularly as a 
bona fide possessor, a useful assistance. It was not until the 
fifteenth century that a person got any kind of possessorial 
temedy if he was expelled from his chig yo, even by violence. 

The Japanese chigyo certainly belongs to the same set of 
juridical conceptions as that of shiki. Just as it was possible 
to see many shi&i co-existent in the same manor, so it was possible 
to exercise many ¢higyo simultaneously, but in different spheres 
ovet the same stretch of land. This juridical conception cul- 
minated in the chigyo of a shiki. Many different persons had 
at first their own chigyo in the same land: the lord of the manor 
(onké ot ryoké), the manorial functionaries and even some rutal 
owners ; but the chigyo of the new military tenants in the Kama- 
kurta petiod became the most important one, and the term chigyo 
came more and mote to be applied to those beneficial lands given 
in onkyu. Hence, in a way it became the juridical expression of 
the feudal “real” right, and for that reason, many foreign 
obsetvets regard it as the Japanese “ fee.” 

It is rather a difficult task to draw a comparison between the 
Japanese conception of “real” right and that of the European 
nations. Occidental feelings concerning property and posses- 
sion ate the intricate products of a long historical evolution 
and not at all based on dogmatic distinctions created artificially. 
The Roman conceptions, the Franco-German elements, the ideas 
of the canon law and most of experiments in the customs charac- 
teristic of the Middle Ages gave rise to a juridical ensemble, which 
is really the traditional patrimony of every European nation. 
Under names common to many ages and to many Western 
countries, is hidden a juridical substance that is steadily shifting, 
and so it is rather difficult to define it even at a precise moment. 
If a comparison is to be made between the East and West on 
the feudal aspect of this matter, one can assert that the Japanese 
chigyo is very far from anything existing in the classical Roman 
law ; only nénki (nénjo) gives an indication to the Jong: temporis 
prescriptio envisaged in the bona fide possession for twenty years. 

The idea of chig yo is somewhat neater to the Franco-German 
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conception of domination over things, because it insists more 
on the visible fact of controlling land than on legal titles to that 
effect. This feeling existed in nearly all juridical systems of 
ancient times ; even the Roman law of the “ twelve tables ” took 
account of it, while the German Gewere gave it a new ex- 
pression. For the purpose of perceiving “teal tioht, 
the Occident laid stress on juridical symbolism. And close- 
ly connected with this symbolism, was the idea of enjoy- 
ment. A man who took and enjoyed the fruits of the earth 
made his tight visible to the eyes of his neighbour. All these 
ideas wete expressed by the medieval term “ spirit,” which 
corresponded to German Besity and Roman possessio, but 
which exposed essentially the visible side of the “real” right. 
The peaceful enjoyment of the land during a very short period 
developed this spirit and it, for instance in France or in England, 
was protected in order to maintain the peaceful order of the 
country, by implementing various particular procedural remedies 
(possessoire, possessoty assizes), as distinct from the remedies 
concerning ownership (petifoire, writ of tight). From this 
explanation, it is obvious that the Japanese chigyo is quite dis- 
similar to that of the “real” right spirit of the Occident, and 
yet in feudal times both had certain identical means of conceiving 
the “‘ teal” tight. 

During the Kamakura period, the first stage of Japanese 
feudalism was completed. The Shogun became the supreme 
feudal lord and had under him a great number of direct vassals 
—gokénin. Some of them were powerful and wealthy, but 
some others were much less important. They were something 
like the tenants-in-chief during the first hundred years of English 
feudalism. In both cases a victorious military chief rewarded 
his warriors, high ot low, who teceived directly from him theit 
tenutes. Like William the Conqueror, Yortimoto tried to keep 
in his hands and under his immediate control all the principal 
watriots of his feudal army. 

_ tn the Muromachi period, however, although a feudal 
hieratchy was locally set up, it was not powerful enough to 
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enforce centtalized feudalism. The ordinary warriors were 
then looking for the protection of some powerful neighbours, 
generally belonging to the families of those jitob that had been 
established during the Kamakura age. Those jijoh themselves, 
who had become by then the real lords of lands, began to look 
everywhere for help, and the weak administration of the Ashikaga 
Shoguns in Kyoto became unable to control them. As a te- 
sult, disorders ensued and many provincial daimyo began to 
tule theit domains independently, and thus, feudalism became 
decentralized. Many of them in legal parlance were shugo charged 
with provincial military functions by the Shogun. The power 
of these shugo increased considerably mainly after the contest 
between Takauji Ashikaga and the Yoshino régime. In the 
sixteenth century, the manor lords became powerful feudal 
lords, and therefore, it became necessary for them to acknowledge 
the leadership of a masterful feudal lord. During the last 
part of that century, feudal bickerings became rampant, and then 
Nobunaga Oda appeared on the scene and suppressed the pre- 
vailing feudal anarchy. After his tragic end, Hidéyoshi Toyo- 
tomi compelled the daimyo to become his vassals and hold their 
lands from him. Thereafter, Iyéyasu Tokugawa restored cen- 
tralized feudalism, which disappeared only with the Meiji Re- 
stotation. During the Tokugawa period, which was the last lap 
of feudalism is the country ,the local independence of the daimyo 
came to an end and their local political power was measured in 
terms of their incomes derived from their rice grants. 
Although Occidental writers on feudalism lay emphasis 
on the term “feudal contract,” the vety initial infeudation 
goes back to such a dim past that it is impossible to know any- 
thing on account of the scarcity of documents. Such is the 
case in respect of France. But in countries, where feudalism 
was established much later, for instance, in England, Ireland or 
the Latin Orient, one can see that the infeudation was nearly 
always oral and was mote in the nature of a gift than of a bilateral 
contract. Vety soon the Occidental vassal, in exchange of 
his loyal services, obtained security of tenure, and as soon as the 
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feudal or the king’s law court gave a temedy to a vassal despoiled 
by the lord, one can say that both the lord and the vassal came 
to have juridical obligations in the nature of a contract. Noted 
writer Dumoulin defines in minute detail the duties of both 
patties, and all those points which are liable to form matters of 
suits between lords and vassals. 

In Japanese feudalism there was no feudal contract of this 
type, for the obligations of the lord were more of a moral, 
than of a juridical, nature. Even if the principle of honour 
expressed in Bushido created a moral duty for the lord to 
shield his vassals, the latter had no legal remedy to combat 
the unjustness of their lord. They were not admitted to plead 
theit case against their lord before any court. They could 
only appeal to his mercy and his sense of righteousness. The 
absence of any remedy or safeguard indicated that the tenure 
of the Japanese vassal never appeated permanently secute. 
Constant modifications in the relation between the lord and the 
vassal were carried out in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
On the other hand, all contentions and disagreements wete set- 
tled in accordance with the notions of the traditional customs 
and usages. 

The greatest benefit of this Japanese system was that it 
pevented the tise of innumerable law suits, which were 
usual features in the later feudal institutions of the Occident. 
Japanese feudalism was much less technical and litigious in 
character than European feudalism. It would seem that this 
could be explained by the fact that the Japanese vassal was 
pethaps rather a subject than a tenant. 
by Kamakura and Yédo over the wartiots 
jection derived from public law. 

_ Homage in the Occident is a cetemony so formalistic that 
it seems rather difficult to translate by this word the 
Nake tae ae oe ae solemn visit paid to the lord by 
made, but the hele eee we ae ae Sai ee 
anne ace Dabok ee chatacterized by simplicity 
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age, generally, promises used to be made by words of mouth, 
but in the Mutomachi period a written promise called kishoh- 
mon came into vogue. 

The vassal was duty bound to protect the interests of his 
lord in all circumstances. The castle ward was a form of 
military duty and the warriors had to guard by turn different 
places, either in Kyoto ot in Kamakura or elsewhere. They 
had dwelling-houses in the precincts of the castle of their lord ; 
this was intended first for garrisoning the castle, but afterwards, 
for secuting the loyalty of vassals. This control of gokénin, 
ptactised since the time of the Kamakura Shogunate, was ne- 
glected during the civil wat period, but was again enforced 
on the daimyo in a strict manner under the Tokugawa Shogunal 
régime, mainly with the object of preventing any daimyo from 
intriguing against the central administration. 

It is well known that the financial help of the vassal to his 
lord was limited in Occidental feudalism to three or four specified 
cases. But in Japan no such limitation existed, and one gets 
the impression that the wealth of lords and vassals was marked 
by solidarity. Generally, the downfall of a lord caused the ruin 
of his vassals. Some vassals during distressing moments of their 
lords gave ample proof of their unswevering loyalty, thus ex- 
posing the strength of the personal bond. The vassals nevet 
bargained with their lords for any acts of fidelity. When Sho- 
gun Sanétomo was assassinated in 1219, more than a hundred of 
his gokénin entered the clerical order and some resorted to volunt- 
aty harakiri. In all feudal services, the reflection of personal 
tie was pronounced. A vassal gave to his lord not only due 
services, but also exceptional help, mainly during warfare in 
the hope of receiving some new gtants as rewatds. Japanese 
feudalism, on account of its military character, never appeared 
like a crystallized system of tenure, but as a living construction 
constantly modified to recompense the meritorious services 
of the warriors. When a vassal failed to fulfil his duty, he 
was punished by the confiscation of his fee, and he was even 
prohibited from seeing his lord any more. During the civil 
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wart period, these sanctions were less severe, but after the six- 
teenth century, they were stringently enforced. 

From the Kamakura petiod, the rule of inheritance became 

a concrete factor in the new feudal institution of Japan. The 
gokénin promised their services and their heirs’ and transmitted 
by inheritance the lands granted to them by favour. If the 
sons broke the engagements, they lost their feudal estates. 
The regulations of 1232 reserved to the eldest son disinherited 
by his father one-fifth of what was given to others. The law 
of primogentiure appeared during the fourteenth centuty and 
it was firmly established before the sixteenth century. This 
was vety similar to the evolution of the law of primogeniture in 
England, where it was strictly enforced only after the thirteenth 
centuty. In France, most of the customs admitted only some 
special advantages for the eldest son, but not the whole of the 
inheritance. In the Kamakura feudal time, women were able 
to inherit and could accomplish their feudal services by proxies. 
The privilege of masculinity appeared, like primogentiute, in 
the fourteenth century and became the general tule before the 
sixteenth century. 

From this survey of some aspects of Japanese feudalism, 
it will be noticed that it has a number of features which 
resemble certain phases of Occidental feudalism. ‘The most 
notable among them ate the emergence of Japanese feudal- 
ism out of a former manorial structure reinforced by the mili- 
tary character of feudal services, the idea of favour and 
tewatds to warriors (onkyuz), the technical concept of the 
feudal ‘Spitit and those elements of private law concerning 
masculinity, parage and primogenitutre. As against this, Japanese 
feudalism differs from Occidental feudalism in that its 
charactet was more in evidence than the “ teal?? 
feudalism, and that any “ real ” 
in addition to the absence of feu 


for the protection of the vassal against the wrath of the lord. 


Moteover, the Shogun wielded the supteme power in con- 
ducting the administration of the country. 


personal 
institution of 
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From a strict technical viewpoint, these differences are so 
important that some jurists including Maitland have asserted 
that the Japanese feudal structure was not a true feudal fabric. 
However, the ordinary man in this connection is inclined to 
draw an analogy between the Japanese samurai and the Euto- 
pean knights,both of whom in their heavy armour appeared like 
monstrous scatabs. But the authoritative historians are of the 
opinion that there are striking dissimilarites in the feudalism 
of the East and West, as well asin the status of their respec- 
tive knights. Notwithstanding, it would be particularly help- 
ful for all concerned to try to indicate the similarities be- 
tween the two different institutions. It is possible that an 
exact knowledge of French feudalism may give to Japanese 
authots a further understanding of their own institution. 
Similarly, a correct appreciation of Japanese feudalism may 
enable French writers to attempt the solution of many ques- 
tions in theit own fields of research. Nonetheless, the fact re- 
mains that there are aspects of Japanese feudalism which can 
be likened to certain traits of Occidental feudalism. 
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By TSUNEO YONAYAMA 


HE continent of China is a world by itself. Blessed with 

a hoaty civilization of its own, it has substantially added 

to the charm and peculiarity of Orientalism. The fundamental na- 
tional characteristic of China is singularly revealed in the tradi- 
tional conception of a long and happy life. The Chinese people 
are never affected by the rush of time. They do not patti- 
cularly believe in speed ; they are apt to take things easy and 
ate inclined to decide their actions in a leisurely manner. 
To a Chinese, death is the necessary end of life of this world. 
He believes that it is his duty to remain prepared for his death 
during the course of his mortal existence. He takes great pain to 
select his own coffin and does not feel uneasy by thinking of death 
while alive and healthy. It is a fact that the Chinese people 
usually supervise the making of their own coffins during theit 
lifetime. They personally visit the shops of coffin-makers and 
order theit coffins to be made in accordance with their taste. 
Afterwards they bring the newly made coffins to their homes 
and from time to time inspect them with evident satisfaction. 
They become so attached to their coffins that they periodically 
polish their sufraces with their own hands. Some time it hap- 
pens that a boy would insist on having his coffin made along 
with the coffin of his father. This peculiar trait of the Chinese 
people is indeed remarkable. 

Comparatively speaking, while the Japanese people ate 
taught from their childhood to dread death, the Chinese people 
do not feel in the least ill at ease to live ina self-created atmosphere 
of lifelessness. A Japanese not only refrains from taking any 
interest in ghastly stories connected with graveyards, but tries 
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to keep away from coffins in order to escape from experiencing 
an unnecessary uncanny sensation. The Chinese idea of making 
coffins while alive does not suit the temperament of the Japanese. 
Nevertheless, it would be significant to recognize the loftiness 
of mind attached to this particular Chinese way of life. 

It is an admitted fact that man lives a happy and contented 
life as long as he feels that his death would not adversely affect 
the material circumstances of his family. This means that 
man does not shudder to face extinction, if he is convinced in 
his mind that he has done his duty to the best of his ability as 
a cotpoteal being. The Japanese people, who acknowledge 
this aspect of human existence, think that it is worthwhile to 
live a virile life, for they regard it as their honour and privilege 
to offer theit lives to their Emperor. On the other hand, as 
they ate passionately devoted to their families, they endevour 
their best to make adequate provisions for their young ones and 
dependents during their lifetime. The Japanese way of living, 
which epitomizes in its essential asepct death for the Imperial 
cause, has no parallel in China. During the past dynastic ré- 
gimes in the continent, the Chinese people remained loyal to 
the Emperors as long as the latter were capable of enforcing 
their tule. Therefore, Chinese loyalty is based on the ability 
to conttol; whereas the loyalty of the Japanese to their 
Emperor is spontaneous because of Imperial inviolability and 
absolutism. 

Since the founding of the Japanese Empire, the Imperial 
line has remained unbroken and the people have continously 
regarded themselves as the subjects of the Emperor. This is 
the reason why the Japanese people steadfastly assert that 
theit existence is for the maintenance of security and integrity 
of the Imperial line. In China, however, the upsurgence of 
dynastic kingships caused the relations between the people and 
the Emperots to be guided by reciprocity. A Chinese proverb 
says: ‘“‘If the Lord should not behave as a Lord, his men 
should not remain faithful to him.” This shows that a monarch 
was expected to be of service to his subjects in conformity with 
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his royal position. Because of this reason, China from the dawn 
of dynastic rule developed a “ kingly way’ which was subse- 
quently found to be the best means to retain popular confidence. 
In Japan, at no time such a need was felt, for loyalty to the 
Emperor has always been the most important sacred duty of 
the people. 

It may be obsetved that so long as “‘kingly way” existed in 
China, it managed to maintain its rulership in a puissant manner. 
But with the disappearance of “kingly way” after the national 
revolution of 1911, the continent became confronted with various 
internal feuds, with the result that the rulership of the State 
became demoralized. General Chiang Kai-shek, leader of the 
Chungking administration, is not pursuing the traditional “ kingly 
way.” Heis endeavouring to observe the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
three people’s principles, which are designed to give to the people 
the necessary power to establish their administrative control. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that China, although it is trying to 
popularize the three people’s principles, has not yet been able 
to establish a perfect State rule, which was ably consolidated 
during the past periods when “kingly way” was in prominence. 

Another significant fact is that the Chinese people, even 
though they are desirous of perpetuating the ideals underlying 
the three people’s principles, are not willing to sacrifice their 
lives either for the cause of the State or for the pteservation of 
the rule of an individual. In an emergency, it is seen that they 
are more inclined to retreat to tolerably peaceful zones than 
to make a stand by rallying round a leader. In the current 
China affair, although General Chiang-Kai-shek is desperately 
trying to retain the support of the Chinese people, the latter are 
steadily escaping from his control to pursue their own way of 
life, which is based on seeking happiness until the call of death 
teaches them. It seems that, while the Chinese idea of death 
is individualistic, the Japanese believe that death should be fot 
the cause of the country and the Emperor. 
siete eines par nce ees aii 

eit peaceful end, they do 
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not appear to regard their duty toward the State as paramount 
or sacred. They have developed a mentality to enjoy their 
coming life, and so they look forward to their death as something 
like untasted pleasure. Throughout their lifetime, they devote 
themselves to creating an atmosphere which would enable them 
to die happily. They take pleasure in bringing up large families, 
so that their relations would accord them splendid funerals. 
Wealthy people who reside in magnificent villas do so to pre- 
pate themselves for enjoying spiritual bliss in their coming life. 
Similarly, the elaborate funeral services, so commonly witnessed, 
ate not necessarily manifestations of the social vanity of the 
bereaved families, but are typically symbolic expressions of the 
happiness to be enjoyed by the departed in the coming life. 

Every Chinese town has many club-houses which are 
meeting places of men of similar professions and of peoples 
hailing from same villages, towns or districts. Strange as it 
may seem, these club-houses also serve as depositories of coffins 
containing the bodies of the erstwhile members of the clubs. 
There is a famous club-house at the base of Fenghwang Hill, 
neat Hangchow, capital of Chekiang Province, called the Szeming 
Kungso. It is a social centre of people hailing from Ningpo. 
The buildings are divided into serveral blocks and beyond a 
flower garden there are several structures in a row, in which 
thousands of coffins containing bodies of departed members 
are kept. Most of these coffins are beautifully decorated and 
lacquered and all of them ate numbered, eaching bearing the 
name of the deceased and his home town or village. If one 
enters these buildings, he will be able to locate the coffin of 
one of his friends, just as easily he picks up a favourite volume 
from the book-shelf of a library. 

There are many villas of wealthy Chinese of Shanghai on the 
West Lake, near Hangchow. In these country-houses the rich 
people spend their holidays and entertain their friends. These 
villas ate not only luxurious, but also artistic with carefully laid- 
out gardens. When the masters are away in their business cen- 
tres, they are thrown open to the public, and tourists then avail 
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themselves of the usual Chinese hospitality and enjoy cups of 
tea and the beautiful scenery of the West Lake. It can be said that 
the Chinese hospitality is unique in the world. 

Each of these villas has its own graveyard, which is general- 
ly situated within a cluster of ttess surrounded by stones. Each 
gtave is usually made of stone reinforced with cement and the 
entrance to it is closed with a large slab of stone, which forms 
the door as well as the market of the grave. Chinese characters 
ate inscribed on it, indicating the person to be buried or is buried 
underneath it. The central portion of the graveyard is reserved 
fot intetring the body of the head of the family. Next to him 
is the grave of his wife followed by those of his concubines. 
Those gtaves which contain dead bodies have theit markers 
insctibed with black ink, and those which ate empty have theit 
matkers inscribed with red ink. A group of gtaves are often 
coveted with earth so as to form a mound. A clump of trees 
cover the rear of the mound, which, in most cases, has a pond 
in front and is frequently spanned with a bridge and a flower 
pot. This again discloses that a Chinese, in planning the con- 
struction of his villa, lays out his graveyard with graves matked 
fort himself and the members of his family ; and when he arrives 
in his countty-house to take rest, he usually takes a stroll by 
his graveyard and feels himself content with regard to the life 
that awaits him in the world beyond. 

Wealthy Chinese people retire to their villas frequently not 
because they desire to escape from the ptessute of work, but 
because they want to feel inwardly the happiness that awaits 
them in their future life ; and so they do not make a distinction 
between life and death, but enjoy life and look forward to 
death with a sort of pleasure. No Chinese cherishes the idea of 
_— Una expense of the State. As a matter of fact, 
be petformed b his f adorning eae hia} should 

y his family members. In this way, he contrives 
to meet a happy death without feeling lonely. The Chinese 
way of living and thinking is free from any feeling of impatience, 
for the Chinese people ‘seek a consistent happiness and joy 
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throughout their mortal existence and even after their death. 
This eternity of the Chinese character is prominent in all walks 
of theit daily life. They believe that success will come, when 
it is due to come, and, therefore, there is no need to hasten its 
coming. 

In Japan, it is popularly said that there is no need of de- 
cotating the alcove with a hanging pictute representing a peony 
when the peony season has actually arrived. Although the 
practice is that hanging pictures beautifying the alcove must be 
changed every season of the year, the Japanese tradition recom- 
mends that such pictures must represent seasonal objects a little 
ahead of each season. This is the reason why in April, early 
irises will be seen at the stalls of florists in Tokyo, while in May, 
early cucumbers will make their appearance in the shops of 
eteengtocets. This nature of the Japanese people indicates 
that they are eager to go ahead of the season. China, however, 
lacks such a ‘‘ go-ahead” conception. 

The Chinese food is noted for its variety and richness. But 
the so-called first products of the season, which are prominent 
in Japanese dishes, are conspicuously absent in Chinese cuisine. 
In May, the Shanghai market is flooded with yellow or spring 
fishes; but they do not represent the first catch. They are favoured 
by the Chinese, because those fishes taste better at that time 
of the year. Likewise, bamboo sprouts ate supplied to the 
Shanghai market from localities south of the Yangtze River 
both in winter and in spring. The Chinese people enjoy them 
not because they are the first products of the season, but because 
they taste nice during that period. This shows that the Chinese 
cuisine pays little attention to the first or early products of the 
season, but lays stress on having varieties by using old, dried 
and every-day foodstuffs and serves them as deliciously | as 
possible on the table. As against this, the Japanese cooking 
takes particular care to prepare dishes with the first or eatly 
products of the season, and this denotes the difference in the 
taste between the Japanese and Chinese. 

Speed is the keynote of Japanese life ; but in China speedless- 
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ness is sttikingly prominent. While in Japan the September 
number of a magazine makes its appearance in book-stalls in 
August, in China it very often happens that a journal scheduled 
to come out at a definite time is not released even thtee to six 
months after. Prior to the outbreak of the China affair in 
July, 1937, the Commercial Press in Shanghai used to publish 
a magazine entitled the East. This journal used to appeat 
six months after its prescribed time of issue. Although this delay 
continued to occut, neither the publisher nor the subscribers 
felt extremely concerned about it. The reason is that the Chinese 
people are by nature inclined to take things in a slow ptocess. 
In view of this slow-mindedness, they do not seek to make a fot- 
tune at a sttoke ; instead they save their money little by little 
until they become rich. According to them, a fortune made at 
a stroke is liable to disappear overnight, but money saved little 
by little will go on increasing. This way of Chinese thinking 
clearly illustrates to what extent the people of the continent ate 
patient in their outlook to insure successes, without being affected 
by hustle and bustle or speed and push. 

The “slow motion ” characteristic of China can be noticed 
in vatious phases of its life. The writer remembrs an occasion 
quite distinctly. It relates to the exhibition which was opened 
at Hangchow on June 10, 1929. Preparations to hold this 
exhibition got under way the previous year, with the date for 
opening fixed for March 1, 1929. About the end of 1928, 
road consttuction was started on the West Lake by teclaim- 
ing part of the lake and levelling a hill on it. But in February 
the following year the new road was not completed, nor the 
construction of exhibition buidlings was finished. Con- 
sequently, it became evident that the opening of the exhibition 
had to be postponed to a future date. When the writer made 
an inquiry in this regard, a Chinese official promptly replied : 
“The date for opening will be postponed.” The manner in 
which he announced the postponement of the exhibition in- 
dicated that he regarded such an inconvenience as a natural 
thing. Had a Japanese official announced the postponment 
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of the same exhibition, he would have given the necessary 
explanation to point out the conditions which compelled the 
authorities to shift the inauguration’ ceremony to a later date. 
The fact is that the Chinese official acted quite in consonance 
with the Chinese way of doing things, and so neither the ex- 
hibition authorities nor the Chinese people regarded the delay 
as something deserving special attention. 

On June 10, 1929, when the exhibition was formally opened, 
the construction of a fountain tower, which was planned as 
one of the main attractions, was not even undertaken. As 
Hangchow had no water setivce then, difficulty was felt concern- 
ing water atfangement in the fountain. The tower was not 
completed on October 10 by which time the exhibition had been 
closed. Construction work on it had been kept up for a pretty 
long time and finally the tower came into being, but it jetted 
no water. It was named “ exhibition commemoration tower” 
and it can still be seen on the West Lake in front of the Chungshan 
Park. It is to be regretted that the erection of the tower has 
matted the sceneic beauty of the West Lake to some extent. 

From this tower episode one can understand that the Chinese 
people generally approach a question with an open mind and 
tackle it leisurely, believing that it will be solved in the gradual 
coutse of time. ‘The same trait, it can be said, influenced the 
completion of the construction of the Great Wall, the cave 
temples at Yunkang and Fangshan and the great canal at 
Kwanhsien in Szechuan Province. A glance at the past history 
of China brings to light the fact that all accomplishments of the 
continent had been undertaken in gradual, slow stages. Even at 
ptesent the same slowness prevails. In China personal distinc- 
tion may be attained within a short time, but an undertaking 
of national importance cannot be realized within a reasonable 
numbet of yeats, because its racial powet lacks the required 
force and speed. On the other hand, if anything is accomplished 
in China by dint of collective will for the welfare of the masses, 
no matter what length of time is required for that purpose, it 
continues to yeild benefit to the people. For example, the 
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Great Wall, which was built to protect dynastic rule, now stands 
in ruins; whereas the great canal at Kwanhsien, which was 
constructed by the common desire of the people, is still proving 
its usefulness by facilitating irrigation. 

Briefly speaking, the Chinese character is mote tinged with 
racial complexion than national colour, and for that reason, it is 
individualistic and lacks national kinetic power which is the basis 
of State potency. The Chinese way of doing things in a slow 
manner is due perhaps to theif belief in the immortality of 
humanity, which also is individualistic in conception. They 
seem to follow the principle underlying the Chinese proverb 
which says “ do your best and leave the rest to the ptovidence.” 
Because they attach importance to the providence, they are apt 
to be negligent in doing their best. As against this, the Japanese 
concentrate wholly on doing their best without leaving any- 
thing to the providence. 

The Chinese idea of telying on providence sometimes 
yeilds unexpected unfortunate results, just as the case with the 
China affair. While a Japanese always places his honour above 
all things and tries to better his prospect by exerting his own 
power, a Chinese, being strongly attached to his life, hopes 
for providential intervention to escape from a difficult situa- 
tion. In other words, while the essential aspect of Chinese 
life is centred on personal ownership and prosperity, the 
peculiarity of Japan eselife is concentrated on collective 
security, which urges the Japanese people to sacrific everything 
for the sake of the State. However, it has to be acknowledged 
that a number of similarities are noticeable in the Chinese and 
Japanese ways of life. Their prevalence is the outcome of 
the early influence of Chinese culture on Japan and assimilation 
of its vatious moral and spiritual conceptions by the latter. 
But the rapid development of the Japanese way of life in 
modern times since the Meiji Restoration, has enabled this 
country to guide the further stride of Chinese culture. This 


means that Japan is now influencing the cultural advancement 
of its neighbour. 
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It would be inappropriate to remark that the traditional 
Chinese way of life does not fit in with the modern civilization 
of the world. The continental life is perfectly suitable for the 
Chinese people. What is needed by China is an adjustment of 
its life by reviving its own high ideals, so that it can keep pace 
with international progress. Already various readjustments and 
alterations have taken place in the Chinese way of life. Quite 
apart from social life, China’s economic and political structures 
are taking new shapes to enable the people to display their own 
strength and energy. Since such new conditions are develop- 
ing, it is reasonable to imagine that the Chinese way of life would 
tegain its former atttactiveness on a renovated basis. No 
outside force can stop the continental regeneration which 
is now slowly appearing on the surface, for national tebirth is 
essential to stimulate the upsurgence of the Chinese way of life 
in a new synthesizing manner. 
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By GAIJIRO FUJISHIMA 


ie the dim past, the Japanese people have regarded a 

shrine as the abode of god. This conception of divinity 
has been derived from Shinto, which gives a religious com- 
plexion to the worship of &ami—gods or deities. This kami 
wotship even includes adoration for such men who have 
departed after accomplishing some sublime tasks. For that 
reason, in Japan there are many shrines dedicated to illustrious 
persons. 

The gateway of a Shinto shrine is called “riz, which is a 
kind of arch in construction. It is also the symbol of a shrine, 
denoting the way of kami. The fact that there are over 80,000 
large and small shrines scatteredthrou ghout the country is 
evidence enough that the Japanese people are passionately 
devoted to kami worship. Wherever one approaches a /orii, he 
immediately becomes filled with a sense of reverence and, 
therefore, fori7 is a significant element of national spirituality. 

In front of Imperial mausolea, this type of gateways are 
seen, for such edifices are looked upon as places of worship. 
Hence, the grave of an emperor is revered as a shrine. This 
peculiarity of the Japanese people clearly indicates to what 
extent they are spiritually and morally attached to Imperial 
divinity. 

_, _ Ashrine is erected with the idea that the god enshrined in 
it should be remembered for ever, and similar is the case witha 
oe which is looked upon by the Japanese people with 
ee se ee 
mausoleum te i i Ces kami shrine and % 
represent identical conceptions of national divinity. 
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Ever siftice Japan was founded, it has been an usual practice 
to surround our houses with fences or hedges and erect gates 
before them. Naturally in early times the structures were very 
simple. In order to construct a gate, the primitive people 
selected a pair of straight tree-trunks, such as Ainoki (a kind of 
cypress) or saghi (a kind of cedat). With their barks stripped 
off, these two legs were first set up as gate-posts. To make 
them stable and firm, a ridge-log was horizontally fixed on the 
top of the two posts. To strengthen the structure still more, a 
brace was often attached to a place below the top. 

The consttuctional technique and design of this kind of 
gates ate quite simple and can be conceived by any one without 
difficulty. Some of the gates of farm houses in Kirin Province 
in Manchoukuo are quite similiar in shape to Japanese sori. 
From this it would not be appropriate to conclude that sori 
originated in Kirin Province. In the same way, it would be a 
far-fetched conclusion to regard Indian ‘eran as the source of 
Japanese Zorii, which, in fact, developed in our country from 
the pattern of the gates of out ancient dwelling places. 

It is gathered from Japanese mythology that in the age of 
gods out houses had fences and gates in the shape of Zor. As 
time went by, the houses of deities came to be looked upon as 
shtines. Subsequently, the construction of these shrines 
underwent changes; but their gates, or torii, were left in their 
original pattern to indicate the enttance to shrines. This is 
the reason why /orii up to this day resemble the primitive form. 

In eatly times, the houses of nobility were mostly sut- 
rounded by multiple fences, and to enter them it was necessary 
to pass through many gates. Even today the old phrase, 
“Izumo yayé-gaki (eightfold fences),” is popular ; and this 
points out that the palace of Prince Susanoh in Izumo had 
multiple fences around it. Moreover, the Inner and Outer 
Shrines of Isé are protected by quadruple fences. Therefore, it 
is obvious that in ancient times the fences had their own gates 
to facilitate entrance and exit. But with the march of time 
while the fences were gradually eliminated, jorii alone remained 
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attached to shrines ; and many shrines had more than one, two 
ot three Zori2. 

There ate vatious styles of zoriz, Generally, they can be 
classified into four categories, such as “ Shimmei totii”’ which 
includes kuroki, shiro-maruta, Yasukuni, Isé and Naigu-ghén 
torii; “ Kashima torii” inclusive of Munétada torii; ‘* Hachi- 
man totii? which embraces Kasuga, mihashira and Kara-hafu 
totii; and “ Myojin torii” in which are included Nakayama, 
Sumiyoshi, Miwa, ryobu, Hiye and Hakozaki torii. For the 
purpose of understanding each of these styles, it would be 
better to explain briefly the characteristics of each category and 
the types included in it. 

Shimmei torii. This is the most simple type. In order to 
make a Shimmei torii, at lease four timber pieces, two posts 
and two horizontal bars, are needed. The posts are made to 
stand like a tree with their lowest patts buried in the ground. 
The top cross-bar is a little longer than the lower bar. Because 
of this, the former is seen projecting on either side of the 
gateway, while the latter, which is called mui, is fixed to the 
posts. The surface of the structure is left unpainted or unglazed 
with a view to retaining the beauty of the natural grains of the 
timber. 

Quite apart from this general description, it should be 
noted that this style has vatieties of workmanship as revealed 
in the peculiarities of the types included in it. Kuroki torii is 
made of unpeeled timber. Moreover, it is the most primitive 
Sa oe eee 

3 a sae 

called goryo torii, is made of peeled 7 : ie ere a £ oi 
of the Kashiwara Shrine i IN Pref sare ee 
Pasclamcde. Yack i. ; ara refecture and all other 
torii or kalea-nuki anita i ce sean ee 
lower bar) is oblong in sha ave te ney ae oes zt 
common. The Yasukuni Shrine éTok ee 
hareahelanirs of the eaprnnS okyo and other shoh-konsha 
ln ee el tees ee ate enshrined have this type. 

; posts are round, the brace oblong and the top 
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bar pentagonal. It is seen in front of the Inner and Outer 
Shrines of Isé and the Atsuta Shrine. Naigu-ghén torii has an 
oblong brace, pentagonal top bar and octagonal posts. Vety 
few of this kind are extant now. An instance of it can be seen 
in the precincts of the Yoshida Shrine in Kyoto. 

Kashima torii. ‘This resembles Shimmei torii and, like the 
latter, is an old pattern. Especially it bears close similarity 
to Yasukuni torri, which is the representative of Shimmei torii. 
The only difference is that in Kashima torii both ends of 
the lower bar ate seen passing through the posts and projecting 
on the outer sides of the posts. The Kashima Shrine in Ibaraki 
Prefecture has the typical gateway of this style, and hence the 
name is derived from it. The Katori Shrine in Chiba Prefecture 
has also the same style. Munétada torii, which belongs to this 
category, has a gaku-xuka (tablet-holder) between the top and 
lower bars, and a kind of ornament called Aamé-bara (tortoise- 
belly) is fixed to the root of each post. Because of this peculi- 
arity, it appeats desirable to characterize it as a transitional 
phase of the order of Myojin torii. The typical specimen of 
this is the modetn style /orii of the Munétada Shrine in Okaya- 
ma Prefecture. 

Hachiman torii. The chief difference between this type and 
the Kashima style is that the each of the posts of the former is 
fixed slantwise, while the posts of the latter stand erect. This 
slanting is done to give the gateway mote stability. Further- 
more, Hachiman torii has double top bars, upper and lower, and 
there is a tablet-holder in the centre between the lower top bar 
and the brace. This is convenient for hanging up a gate-tablet. 
All the Hachiman Shrines have this kind of forii, and yet its 
other patterns reflect Chinese influence due to the assimilation 
of the continental architectural technique in the past. 

After the Asuka period, when Buddhism was introduced 
into Japan, the influence of Chinese architecture began to take 
root in Japanese architecture. Although the construction of 
shrines was affected by the continental influence, it nevertheless 
maintained its own purity. This was due to the belief that the 
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Japanese shrine architecture, being the emblem of Japanese 
spirit, should not be allowed to incorporate foreign elements. 
But toward the reign of the Emperor Kammu it was considered 
by many intellectuals as inducive to the development of shtine- 
building to absorb the excellent points of continental archi- 
tecture in a national manner. Thus the useful aspects of con- 
tinental architecture were assimilated, with the result that 4 
new, excellent art of shrine-building came to be evolved, 
without affecting the dignity of shrines in the least. 

This new art naturally influenced the construction of forij. 
Through the introduction of curved lines and the use of founda- 
tion stones and colours, the designs and methods of construction 
were further expanded. While the foundation stones prevented 
the roots of the posts from getting rotten, the painting of 
gateways with colours counteracted putrefaction. Consequent- 
ly, Kasuga torii, a typical example of which is seen in the 
Kasuga Shrine at Nara, represented the new, blended att of 
fori construction. In this style, each of the posts has a némaki 
(toot-protector) around the lowest part of it: that is to say, it 
is protected by pieces of wood which form something like a 
pail of wood. This némaki is painted black for the purpose of 
preventing the lowest part of the post from decaying. The 
top bar is slightly curved upward and the whole structure is 
painted red, presenting a colourful sight. 


Though it belongs to the same type, mihashira torii, also 
known as mitsuashi torii, has altogether a different get-up. As 
the name suggests, it consists of three posts, forming a triangle. 
The only sori of this kind was in front of the Amatérashimasu 
Mitama Shrine (shrine dedicated to silkworms) at Uzumasa, 
Kyoto. Some years ago it was temoved from the shtine. 
Likewise, Kara-hafu torii is also a very uncommon type, which 
is to be found in the Kyoto Imperial Garden, formerly the si 


Shimmei torti Tsé torii 


Muneétada torii 


residence of the Kujo family, Strange as it may seem, the ena’ eat ee 
abe Patt of its top surface projects upwatd like a Chinese 
gable. 


Myojin torii. This is the most common type today. The 
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Nakayama torii 


The Torii of the Isé Inner Shrine 
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gateways belonging to this category have their posts remarkably 
inclined.. They stand on foundation stones of the kamé-bara style 
and the ends of top bars are beautifully curved. and. colouired. 
Because this:type is popular, it may be called the representative 
style of “ordi. “Its kindred type, némaki torii, ‘like thé Zorii of 
4 the Kasuga Shrine, has the roots of the posts covered with 
i other pieces of timber, specimen ‘of which can, be seen in the 
Fushimi Inari Shrine of Kyoto.- Another form of this nature, 
but somewhat different, is found in the “rit of the Togakushi 
Shtine in Nagano Prefecture. It has ‘a small piece of wood 
called daiwa between the top end of the posts and upper top bar, 
and hence it is known as daiwa torii. é i 

Among other styles of Myojin torii, Yamanaka torii has its 
own peculiatity in that the ends of the square lower bar do not 
pierce through the posts. An instance of this is-found in the 
torii of the Yamanaka Shrine at Ichinomiya; Okayama Prefecture. 
On the other hand, Sumiyoshi torii has square posts as notice- 
able from the first gateway.of the Sumiyoshi Shrine of Osaka. 
But this peculiarity is indeed tare. | Miwa torii has quite 
an unconventional form: It consists of three sori combined 
into one. While the main gateway is situated in the middle, a 
minor one is attached to either-side of it. The , main’; structure 
has a pair of doors, and each of the side ‘torid has-a doot., » The 
only instance of this is noticeable in ‘the structure behind the 
sanctuary of the Ohmiwa Shrine in Nata’ Prefectute,-and it is 
intended to mark the boundary of the sacred ground. . |.’ 

In tyobu; or gonghén, torii, in the front of and behind each 
‘post is placed a wooden stay, ora minor post called chigo-bashira. 
vA This two minor posts are connected with each other: by, a: pair 
: of braces, which pierce through the main post... The purpose of 

this addition is to reinforce thie resisting capacity of the’structure, 
so that it can withstand strong pressutes, such as storms and 
dashing of sea waves. The typical instance of it is the gigantic 
torii of the Itsukushima Shrine which stands inside the sea. 
Hiyé torii has a ¢svka, or short post, in the middle of the top 
bat, and a gassho (a kind of gable) is made to make the tsuka act 


The Torii of the Hiyé Shrine 
(Sannoh torii) 
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as a stay ot support. The only example of this is the third sori 
of the Hiyé Shrine at the foot of Mt. Hiyei in Shiga 
Prefecture. In Hakozakitorii, the top part has strange curves 
and it is mostly found in Fukuoka and Saga Prefectures. 
The Hakozaki Shrine in the former place offers its typical 
specimen. 

From the foregoing explanation of the different kinds of 
torii that are extant in Japan, it will be observed that the gate- 
ways of shrines have their own intrinsic artistic traits and 
spiritual significance. Therefore, it is important that materials 
used for theit construction should be taken into account. Wood, 
stone, metal, potter’s earth and ferro-concrete are used for the 
construction of foriz, That is why there ate wooden, stone, 
metal, ceramic and ferro-conctete fori in our country. 

In Japan, architectural beauty is mostly concentrated in 
wooden structures. Hence, it is natural that Zor7/ made of wood 
should be more common and popular. Moreover, the purity 
and elegance of a shrine are most pronounced when it has in 
front a gateway of plain wood, which symbolizes the Japanese 
way of appreciating estheticism in simplicity. But with the 
arrival of Chinese influence, the use of colour came inta vogue. 
It is said that the Zord7 of the Kasuga Shrine of Nata is the first 
one to be lacquered with vermilion. 

As the life of a wooden ori is limited, it is liable to puttefy 
in the course of time. This necessitated the use of other 
materials. It is not known exactly when stone soriZ made its 
appearance ; but judging by the relics, it can be said that stone 
gateways were prevalent in the Kamakura period, and that they 
were made of one-piece posts and braces with top bars, consist- 
ing of two or three slabs of granite, skilfully joined together. 

On the other hand, metal sorii are of comparatively tecent origin. 
The oldest copper sori extant is that of the Hikosan Shrine in 
Pukuoka Prefecture, which was dedicated by Lord Nagamasa 
Kuroda in the Keicho era (1596-1611). It is quite heavy in 
weight and has two round posts. The bronze torii, which stands 
before the Yoh-mei Gate of the Toh-shoh-gu Shrine at Nikko, 
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was built in the third year of Ghénna (1617). In modern times, 
the huge copper Zrii of the Yasukuni Shrine of Tokyo, which is 
a national cenotaph dedicated to wardead, is noteworthy. 

Toward the middle of the Yédo period ceramic sori of 
moderate size made their first appearance, but remained confined 
to certain selected circles. As it was found difficult to make 
big structures by using pottet’s earth, this type rapidly became 
extinct without gaining general popularity. However, ferro- 
concrete Zorii, which came after the Meiji era, has become a 
popular innovation of the modern age. By using this material, 
it is possible to construct huge structures such as has been done 
to erect the main gateways of the Hoh-koku Shrine in Nagoya 
and of the Heian Shrine in Kyoto. Nevertheless, it seems that 
for Japan it would be better to have wooden /orii which elo- 
quently expose the spirit of the nation. 

From the historical point of view, ford are important, for 
they enable us to retrospect on the life of the past ages. Un- 
fortunately, however, as most ‘orii were made of wood, the 
original ones have fallen victims to the march of time; but 
there are a number of ancient ones which are still kept in a 
pteserved state, and the Government has designated many of 
them as national treasures. The following is a chronological list 
of those forii which have been designated by the Government as 
national treasures : 


Locality Name Style Material Date 
Osaka Shiténnoh-ji: stone orii Myojin Stone: partly Einin era 
with stone fences on _torii wooden and (1293-98) 
both sides? coveted with 
copper plate ; 


also with a gaku- 

yuka and a cast- 

copper gaku. 
Tochighi Nikko Toh-shoh-gu: Myojin Stone Fourth year 
Prefecture stone /orii torii of Ghénna 


(1619) 


1 It may seem strange that the Shiténnoh-ji has a forii, despite the fact that it is a 
temple and not a shrine ; but the truth is that in olden times it was not uncommon to have 
a torii attached to a temple. 
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Nara Kimpusan Temple: Myojin Copper Mutomachi 
Prefecture first soriZ torii period 
Fukuoka Hikosan Shrine: Myojin Copper Fourteenth 
Prefecture copper sorii torii yeat of 
Kan-yei 
(1637) 
Tokyo Toh-shoh-gu, Uyeno: Myojin Stone Earlier 
City stone sori torii Yedo 
petiod 
Shimané Izumo Grand Shrine: Myojin Stone Earlier 
Prefecture stone /orii torii Yedo 
petiod 
Fukui Kéhi Jingu: Ryobu Wood: vermil- Second 
Prefecture large red orii torii ion lacquered yeat of 
Shoho 
: = (1645) 
Kyoto Yasaka Shrine: Myojin Stone Shoho era 
stone forii torii (1644-47) 
Kanagawa Tsurugaoka Hachiman Myojin Stone Kambun era 
Prefecture Shrine: first torii torii (1661-72) 
Nara Kasuga Shrine : Kasuga Wood: varnish- Unascer- 
Prefecture first forii torii ed with ted clay tained 
peut colour 
Hiroshima Itsukushima Shrine: Ryobu Wood Eighth year 
Prefecture large sorii torii of Meiji 
(1857) 


From the above list, it will be seen that excepting the Shi- 
tennoh-ji, which belongs to the thirteenth century, the Kimpusan 
Temple and the Itsukushima Shrine, almost all other structures 
were built in the seventeenth century. Therefore, almost all 
tori attached to them are of comparatively modern origin, and 
that most of them are of Myojin type. But it has to be noted 
at the same time that they possess high value as extant historic 
objects of art. 

To a Japanese, a shrine is his spititual sanctuary. Yet it is 
more than a mere place of worship ; in fact, it is there that he 
subconsciously realizes the sublimity of Shinto ideals. There- 
fore, to him sorii is a significant element o 


£ Shines -epldtualiey, 
Just as Japan is called the land of cherry pee ae 


blossoms, it may as 
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well be regarded as the land of sori. 

In order to meet the new needs of the times which have 
developed owing to the upsurgence of new conditions in this 
patt of the world, it may be necessary to construct fori in the 
future by introducing some special features in order to exemplify 
the latest aspects of life. Just as in the past Japan assimilated 
Chinese forms and methods, so at this time when a new life is 
being organized in greater East Asia, it would be meaningful 
to incorporate the salient aspects of that spirit to give ford a 
greater East Asiatic complexion. Judicious care, however, 
should be taken to analyze what aspects should be added, so 
that the typical representation of Japanese spirit in it would 
remain unimpaired. 

Wherever the Japanese may go, the Sun Flag to them 
makes them conscious that they come from a country where the 
Ténno (Emperor) is wielding the baton of life to insure national 
prosperity. Similarly, if they see a ‘ord in a distant land, they 
will at once become forcefully aware.tof their conception of 
national spirituality, which has remained spontaneously shining 
since the founding of the Japanese Empire. This traditional 
significance should be borne in mind when /ori# are to be put up 
in Japan and anywhere else. 
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CODE OF ECONOMIC MORALITY 


It is an undeniable fact that a moral order which does not take 
into account the essential elements of human nature is nothing but 
an empty gestute. Forthesame reason, morality divorced from social 
life, becomes an idle dogmatic philosophy, however lofty and plausible 
may be its conceptions regarding human character and conduct. Of 
coutse, it is true that controversy exists concerning what are the essential 
elements of human nature and what are the conditions that govern the 
social life. The prevalence of this incongruity is due to the diversity 
in human opinions. 

It can be said in a way that the doctrines of humanity, justice, loyalty 
and filial piety, enunciated by Confucius and practised by his followers 
in the succeeding ages, and the teaching of mercy and forbearance 
of the Lord Buddha, which spread to great many countries in the Orient, 
as well as the gospel of love preached by the Lord Christ, all appear to 
have failed to bring about a uniform ethical conception in the world. 
The cause of such a difference in human outlook seems to be the out- 
come of dissimilarity in the social life of various nations. 

Although human nature is complex, it would be useful to observe 
what ethical standard should form its basis: In a word, it can be 
said that human ethics should be founded on the spiritual aspect of 
humanity, so that human beings and their spiritual world could be 
linked together. Hence, the necessity of teforming human morality 
can well be understood. 

: Once a distinguished politician remarked: ‘‘It is natural to agitate 
oF oe oe it should be borne in mind that the history of reforms 
4 renovation policy which ignores human nature cannot 
ae success. This means that, to realize the objective, care must be 
aken to utilize the trend of the natural desire of the people.” In other 
See implied that a mete emphasis on public benefit would not 
RPI Pe el industrious and the country ptosperous, unless the 

a oewng tendencies of individuals were thoroughly revamped. ‘This 
gain points out that human nature has selfish as well as selelaes ele- 
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ments. Therefore, for the purpose of promoting morality, the self- 
less element should be encouraged, for it has a spiritual significance. 

The question of practising morality in politics has often been 
stressed, disclosing that ethics and politics have not developed in a 
conjoined manner. The late Count Shimpei Goto used to advocate 
spiritedly the need of adhering to political morality. It appears that 
since Italian statesman Niccolo Machiavelli in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages asserted that ethics should sometimes be kept in the back- 
ground for the sake of political expedience, the majority of politicians 
in the world have developed a somewhat Machiavellian tendency, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. ‘Thus a politician today thinks that to gain 
power he must best utilize the current public sentiment, good or bad. 
His stand is that the object justifies the means. 

It has to be admitted that such a policy is efficacious to a certain 
extent. Quite a number of nations have made themselves rich and power- 
ful by adhering to this means, which is also at the back of the advanced 
position of the modern European Powers. But a method of that nature 
cannot be exercised by Japan, especially at this momentous turning 
point in its life. Soon after the Meiji Restoration, Japan, with a view 
to assimilating the modern institutions of the Occident, among other 
things, evolved a politics which followed the course of European Machia- 
vellism. As a result, national morals slackened to a considerable 
degree and the country had to mark time with the movement of Oc- 
cidental politics. But now the situation has changed on account of the 
Pacific war, and Japan has been called upon to reshape its politics by 
revitalizing its traditional conception. Consequently, Japanese politics 
is at present endeavouring to exhibit its own peculiarity. 

In human life, there exists a disassociation between economicS 
and ethics. In fact, since Adam Smith propounded the doctrine of 
economic liberalism, the economic life of mankind has become more 
and moreseparated fromethicallife. Whileonthe one hand the moral- 
ists advocated the necessity of modesty and frugality in the con- 
sumet’s life and diligence and energetic activity in the producets’ life, 
the industrialists and manufacturers regarded the life of the consumers 
as their mainstay of prosperity. Hence, the so-called economic men 
(merchants and industrialists) altogether ignored business morality 
and became ardent seekers of profits. They stimulated luxury on the 
patt of their customers in every conceivable way so as to boost the 
latter’s purchasing power, and furthermore, they indulged in speculative 
marketing of their goods and entered into an unholy alliance with 
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powerful political parties to insure their monopolistic operations. In 
consequence, there sprang up a general tendency in the buiness world 
to put up commercial magnates as capable leaders. In view of this 
selfish aspiration on the part of economic men, the situation in the world 
has become disorderly. 

It is indeed rational to maintain that an economic policy which 
envisages prosperity for a particular class at the cost of the masses cannot 
survive for a long time; it is bound to meet its nemesis eventually, 
for it breeds class strife and tries to perpetuate an artificial economic life, 
which two factors incite the upsurgence of a reactionary tendency. It 
is only in a “‘have ” country that the separation of ethics from economics 
does not cause a serious setback, because thete is little or no possibility 
of a friction between an economic man and a consumer, each of them 
being able to pursue his self-seeking tendency without entering into a 
trenchant competition. But even then a “Shave” country cannot 
always remain materially opulent, because economic demoralization is 
bound to ensue—an adverse turn which can only be averted by institut- 

ng a code of economic morality on the basis of economic interdepen- 
ence. 


When Japan in the Meiji era accepted foreign intercourse as a 
fait accompali, it started the-regeneration of the nation in the light of 
international power polity. Consequently, during that period and the 
succeeding Taisho era, absorption of Western methods, techniques, 
science and ideologies became an usual feature. Liberalism and in- 
dividualism came to prevail and national ethics became separated from 
economics. These new movements succeeded, because Japan was 
then a “‘have”’ country in a limited sense due to the earlier tendency 
of economic self-sufficiency ably developed during the Tokugawa isola- 
tion period. Under the impact of modernity, great many individuals 
started building the economic fabric of the country on a modern scale. 
Then increase in population and industrial expansion motivated Japan 
. to seck outlets for the settlment of its surplus population and consump- 
tion of its industrial products. However, foreign nations not only 
testricted Japanese immigration, but also tried to curtail its legitimate 

economic activities by raising tariff barriers, and thus, Japan became a 
*‘have-not” country. 

Toward the beginning of the current Showa era Japan, having 
developed its modern structure, began to feel the pain of economic 
Scarcity. It tried throguh ‘diplomatic means to obtain its economic 
sustenance from abroad, and its liberalistic and individualistic economic 
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tendencies became no longer tenable. While on the one hand birth 
control was advocated, labour and tenancy disputes became frequent 
on the other. In short, the acute economic difficulty compelled Japan 
to reorientate its national outlook in respect of international intercourse. 
And at that psychological moment the Manchurian incident broke 
out, enabling Japan to assert its own rights concerning East Asiatic 
affairs. As an aftermath of this incident, the China affair flared up, which 
ultimately developed into the current war in greater East Asia. There- 
fore, it will be observed that Japan’s severance of relations with the 
Anglo-American nations has been accentuated by the natural desire to 
meet its economic requitements from the contiguous countries which 
constitute its lifeline. 

The task of reforming political Machiavellism and economic 
individualism was started soon after the outbreak of the Manchurian 
incident—a task which, receiving additional encouragement during the 
China affair, became a national objective with the commencement 
of the Pacific wat. Japan has now not only tolerably eliminated the 
Anglo-Saxon political doctrine from national politics, but is develop- 
ing a new economic morality founded on the ideal of co-existence and 
co-prosperity. The main object of this new economy is to produce 
things for the country itself and not for the sake of personal gains. 
This signifies that all economic operations should be undertaken for 
the best interest of the State only, and as such, its outlook is highly 
ethical. 

Itis well known that the loyalty of the Japanese people to the 
Throne is unimpeachable, and that is why they are prepared to sacrifice 
everything to pteserve the integrity of their country. In the current 
Pacific war, the very same loyalty is playing a noteworthy réle to realize 
the objective of hostilities whose fundamental aspect is economic 
reciprocity. Although the Anglo-American nations are frantically 
speeding up their production of armaments, it may be meaningful to 
know that in modern war the courage of the soldiers is a far more decisive 
factor than the mete potentiality of arms. The Japanese soldiers have 
already proved their superior courage by reducing the Anglo-American 
military bases in greater East Asia. 

The Anglo-American nations seem to consider their countries as 
something like showhouses built for their own convenience ; whereas 
the Japanese people regard their country as an institution from which 
they have sprung up. This explains the fact that Britain and the United 
States are individualistic in their outlook even during emergencies, 
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while Japan at all times is collectively self-sactificing in spirit and action 
to safeguard the interest of the country. Such a national characteristic 
is the main feature of the Japanese spirit. 

In a country like America or Britain, where self-interest asserts 
itself, morality is apt to remain separated from national life. On the 
other hand, in Japan, where the people consider themselves motally 
bound to work and die for the sake of the country and the Emperor, 
morality forcefully regulates the flow of national life. The present 
plight of the Anglo-American nations is due to a considerable extent 
to their moral deficiency, which is the outcome of their long-standing 
individualistic tendency to acquite economic prosperity for themselves. 
Since they have no economic morality, it is natural that they should 
be confronted with internal discords and disagreements. 

Economic. ethics based on personal gains would always encoutage 
the rise of a self-seeking class of people who would consider theit 
interest as paramount to that of the State. But if the code of economic 
morality is based on selfless service to the State, all the individuals 
shall have to discharge their duties collectively for the best interest and 
Prosperity of the State, subordinating individual aspirations. The 
Japanese people, having suffered from economic disabilities in the past 
owing to Anglo-American interference in the fruition of economic life 
of Hast Asia, has now come to propagate this code of economic morality 
united as one. However, the present economic structure is not free 
from cettain minor malpractices. For example, there are some who 
ate unsctupulously practising such prohibited methods as kai-damé 
(purchasing of goods in quantities beyond actual needs) and uri-oshimi 
(hoarding of goods). But as the authorities ate extremely vigilant, 
such cases are gradually becoming extremely few. It would, therefore, 
be inappropriate to construe them as a reflection on the temperament 

of the Japanese nation as a whole. 

_ To acertain extent it is correct to state that the economic organiza- 
tion of Japan has not yet uprooted all the vestiges of the Anglo-American 
system. Self-interest still exists in enterprises concerning production, 
marketing and consumption. Therefore, the question of further te- 
vamping the economic fabric has become a matter of utgent import- 
haga peep ace. (Industrial Co-operative Association) 
formed to ible ee ee a en irches 
tion of public neere The Toute ok Se etrate: On. the ene 
tion) and the Chohnai-kai (Town Council) an eeouthood Associa- 

ouncil) are also making efforts to 
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advance economic morality and rationalize the life and intercourse of 
theit respective members, so that they would contribute their shares 
to the advancement of national economy as healthy units of the society. 
But these institutions represent only a part of the new economic 
organization now under construction, which is based on the lofty 
principle of economic morality and paramountcy of national interest. 
To this end, the National Service Association, which is co-operating 
with the Government, is destined to play a far-reaching part. 

On the whole, it can be said that the code of economic morality 
of Japan has already made a forward move to collectivize national 
economy on the basis of service to the State. The fact that there is 
no economic disorder in the country is evidence enough to what extent 
the Japanese people are setving their State unselfishly. Individualistic 
tendencies have disappeared and a new economic order, centred on 
traditional conception of morality, is being rapidly perfected. 

—Tadayoshi Obata (The Chuo Koron, July, 1942)? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHINA AFFAIR 


At a time when the Pacific war is continuing, the prolonged 
China affair has entered its sixth year. General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
refusal to restore peace in East Asia in co-opetation with Japan and the 
Anglo-American interference in Sino-Japanese matters caused the Pacific 
wat to break out. Therefore, the termination of the current hostilities 
in this part of the world may be said to depend in a certain measure 
on the settlement of the China affair. Had Britain and America allowed 
Japan to stabilize peace in East Asia on the basis of Sino-Japanese col- 
laboration, there would have been no necessity for a Pacific military 
showdown. Consequently, the Anglo-American nations are responsible 
for the development of the China affair into an armed struggle between 
Japan and them. 

In re-examining the China affair, it becomes clear that the re- 
construction of the continent in terms of co-existence and co-prosperity 
is by no means an easy task. Indeed, Japan has shouldered a great 
responsibility to evolve a new East Asiatic harmony with China as its 
most helpful partner. Japan is sincerely sympathetic toward the 
Chinese people who are suffering from war ravages. It does not in 
any way desire to intervene in the traditional flow of Chinese life. But 


1 Tadayoshi Obata, formerly a director of the Sumitomo concern, is Director-General 
of the Dai Nippon Sangyo Hoh-koku-kai (Industrial Co-operative Association of Japan). 
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for the termination of the unfortunate Sino-Japanese hotilities, it has 
been compelled to enforce military measures, which essentially aim at 
protecting the rights of its neighbour. 

It may be observed that all highly optimistic uttereances regarding 
the future prospects of the continent are liable to excite the animosity 

-of the Chinese masses against Japan. Therefore, care should be taken 
to put into effect such measures which would invite the unsophisticated 
friendship of the Chinese people. It is regrettable that the situation 
at present is far from bright, especially when General Chiang Kai-shek, 
oblivious of Japan’s good intention, is continuing his misguided te- 
sistance. Furthermore, certain political sections of China has not 
yet fully grasped the lasting importance of a real Sino-Japanese under- 
standing. Also the prevalence of disunity in the continent and politi- 
cal differences are hampering the early restoration of Sino-Japanese 
peace. Because of these facts, it has to be admitted that certain 
gtoups of Chinese leaders are to be blamed for the prolongation of 
hostilities in the continent. 

When the China affair ensued, a section of Japanese intellectual 
class professed scepticism in tespect of the realization of the objectives 
underlying it, for the moral basis of the affair was not perfectly clear 
then. Atthesame time, the Chinese people, who misinterpreted Japan’s 
fundamental attitude toward them, entered into a protracted war of re- 
Sistance against this country. But with the gradual progress of the hos- 
tilities, Japan’s objectives of establishing a durable Sino-Japanese peace 
and mutual collaboration concerning political, economic and other 
matters were lucidly exposed, with the result that several far-sighted 
Chinese leaders became inclined to co-operate with their insular neigh- 
bour. Thus, the moral basis of the affair became transparently clear, 
but as General Chiang Kai-shek in collusion with Britain and the United 
alge ee manifestation of this moral order, the 

ecame inevitable. 

Sei ee agi ies on aoe and America, the Chungking 
ting as a powerful defence hiaiee i bigs ed Meds eae 
in greater Hast Asia it became a full A A dall iss ae eee ee 

Now that Japan has brought the a ey poe ae i Sree 
Asia under its inf b : eR apna oe) er oneee Bel 
influence by reducing all Anglo-American military bases, 
confronted with a serious crisis. 
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occupied airfields in Chekiang, Kiangsi and other provinces of China, 
but have penetrated deep into unoccupied territory. Moreover, to 
hasten the coup de grace to Chungking, the Japanese forces are rapidly 
enlarging their fields of operations. Unless General Chiang Kai-shek 
recognizes the futility of resisting Japan, calamities of war will unfor- 
tunately fall on the Chinese people of unoccupied area. 

One basal cause of Chungking’s non-compromising attitude seems 
to be its ignorance to appraise rightly the current facts of world 
history. It does not appear to comprehend the hard fact that the history 
of the world is now recording the utility of creating a common zone of 
ptosperity by means of the united efforts of nations belonging to the 
same racial group. It needs no argument to assert that a Sino-Japanese 
alignment is more natural and quite in accord with all conceptions of 
international morality and order than a rapprochement among China, 
Britain and the United States, which is unnatural and alien in character. 
With a view to preventing the emergence of such an unnatural line-up, 
Japan is prosecuting the current war in greater East Asia in which is 
included the China affair. 

Although the Anglo-American nations are giving prominence to 
their willingness to permit China to exercise its freedom, in reality, 
however, they are anxious to keep the continent under their influence, 
so that Japan’s status as an Asiatic Power would not become an ac- 
complished fact. Their insistance on the application of the principles 
of ‘‘open door’”’ and “‘ equal opportunity’? to China is designed to 
curtail the legitimate ascendency of Japan as a potential Oriental nation 
on the one hand and reinforce their capitalist-imperialist sway in East 
Asia on the other. Obviously, the intellectual class of China is aware 
of this objectionable ambition of the London-Washington oligarchy, 
but it does not desire to express its denunciation openly, for it is some- 
what unwilling to bring about a bettter understanding beween Japan 
and China. This is the reason why the leaders associated with General 
Chiang Kai-shek are outwardly collaborating with Britain and the United 
States. ‘That their stand is an unjust one is borne out by the fact that 
Japan’s aspiration to conclude a lasting peace with its neighbour isfound- 
ed on the principle of mutual assistance to protect the integrity of East 
Asia. ‘This means that Japan is not entertaining any ambition to deprive 
China of its freedom to control its own administration, but is trying 
to be of service to it in the reconstruction of its administrative structure, 
so that it can regain its rightful place in East Asia. 

It is, however, unfortunate that prior to the outbreak of the Pacific 
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war, the China affair appeared to be a Japanese invasion of the continent, 
and as a consequence, Chungking was able to obtain the sympathy of 
great many nations of the world. But when Japan declared wat on the 
United States and Britain, its justness with regard to the China affair be- 
came more than clear to a number of nations who had been sympathetic 
toward General Chiang Kai-shek. Then when Japan within a sutptis- 
ingly short time liquidated all Anglo-American influences from greater 
East Asia, not only the Axis b/oc of nations, but several countries of the 
East and West became convinced of its sincerity to liberate China and 
greater East Asia from alien bondage. It is, therefore, a matter of 
profound sorrow that Chungking should petsist in misconsttuing 
Japan’s real intention and thereby compell the latter to continue hos. 
tilities against the former. 


So far as occupied China is concerned, it is incumbent on Japan 
to facilitate the speedy readjustment of local affairs. Economic tehabilita- 
tion should be undertaken in a manner to bring prosperity to the Chinese 
masses and controlled economy should be established firmly to develop 
the new economic order of mutual assistance between Japan and China. 
The Nanking administration and the Japanese authorities in occupied 
China are now busily engaged in realizing Sino-Japanese collaboration- 
and it is evident that when such a collaboration is harmoniously pet- 
fected the prospects of both Japan and China would be better and 
brighter. 

It is of vital importance that district administrations should be 
teorganized for the best advantage and benefit of the people of various 
districts. While introducing new elements, care should be taken to 
preserve old institutions and make the inhabitants understand as fully 
as possible the need of certain alterations in their life to suit the new 
conditions which have become indispensable. For the time being, it 
would be proper to avoid initiating a drastic change or reform in their 
mode of life. Above all, emphasis should be laid to improve economic 
conditions, so that the people may tealize that Japan’s economic in- 
.tetest in China is based on the principle of “live and let live.” It seems, 
however, that controlled economy which is being enforced on various 
eee a ee China is rather defective in that too much restriction 

. 8 placed on the mode of living of the inhabitants, particularly 

Son ae a shortage of commodities is prevailing On ac- 
Percussions. Nonetheless, it is desirable that 

greater cate should be taken to alleviate the sufferings of the people. 


It may be premature to Presume that the China affair has now 
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teached its last stage ; yet it is gtatifying to note that anti-Japanism, 
which was virulent at the start of the affair, has now lost its malignant 
force in greater part of the continent, and that there has developed a 
strong sentiment for Sino-Japanese amity. On the other hand, very 
few people in occupied China are consciously willing to assist Japan 
in its war against the Anglo-American nations, for they appear to be 
somewhat disinterested. Nevertheless, owing to the stabilization of 
the influence of the Nanking administration, the Chinese masses have 
tealized that co-operation with Japan is of fundamental necessity 
to restore cordial Sino-Japanese relations. 

On the whole, it can be said that in occupied China the people 
are steadily realizing the honest intention of Japan and that they are 
viewing the prolongation of the China affair as a military expedition 
directed against the Chungking administration only, and not against 
the Chinese people. This turn in the temperament is facilitating the 
reconstruction of occupied territory on the basis of mutual collabora- 
tion, In this connection, the Nanking régime is playing a commendable 
role, and it is certain that when peace is restored in China, the Nanking- 
Tokyo alliance would be the mainstay of prosperity and security of 
greater East Asia. 

Although Japan has caused the disappearance of Anglo-American 
influences from greater East Asia, it would be wise for it not be carried 
away bythe successive military accomplishments. With resolution and 
modesty, it must continue its work of creating a mutual prosperity 
sphere in this part of the world. The peace sentiment, which is slowly 
rising in the territory under the control of Chungking, is a clear sign 
that General Chiang Kai-shek is losing his hold over the people. More- 
over, as Chungking has been isolated and as the Japanese forces are 
reducing its power of resistance, it is apparent that its days are numbered. 
As soon as the Chungking régime is overthrown, the China affair 
will come to an end, and an energetic reconstruction work in the whole 
of greater East Asia will begin. 

—Yasuzumi Yamasaki (The Banghei Shunju, July, 1942)* 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS IN BRAZIL 


When the Pacific war broke out, international observers manifested 
their interest to note to what extent the South American nations would 


1 Yasuzumi Yamasaki was before financial editor of the Yomiuri Shimbun and is 
now head of the Yamasaki Institute for Economic Researches. 
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maintain their neutrality. Naturally attention was focused on the 
attitude of Chile, Brazil and Argentina. At the same time, the Anglo- 
American manceuvres became extremely active in an endeavour to 
win the entire Latin America on their side. Following the termination 
of the conference of the Foreign Ministers of all American nations held 
in Rio de Janeiro in January this year, Brazil severed its diplomatic 
relations with the Axis Powers; whereas Argentina and Chile declared 
that they would continue to adhere to their neutral stand. The step 
taken by Brazil came as a surprise, and the Axis nations attributed it 
to the coercion and intrigues of Britain and the United States. But the 
subsequent action of Brazil in ordering the expropriation of part of the 
property of the Axis Powers and their nationals in its territory, by way 
of retaliation for the alleged sinking of a few of its merchantmen by 
Axis submarines, was decidedly an act of injustice, especially when the 
Axis nations were not only sympathetic toward it, but wete anxious to 
maintain cordial relations with it as far as possible. 
A recent foreign dispatch intimated that a riot had occurred in 
Rio de Janeiro and that the Japanese and German concerns there 
had been attacked. As a result of this mob violence, Japanese and 
German property suffered considerable damages, but no mob demonsttra- 
tion was staged against the Italian residents of the metropolis. 
It seems that the Brazilian Government is dealing with the Italian 
residents in the country in an extremely generous manner because 
of the friendly relations that exist between the Brazilians and Italian 
immigrants. 
It was in 1828, when Brazil established its own administration 
declaring its independence from Portugal, that Italian settlers for the 
first time started coming over in large groups. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment planned the development of vast tracts of virgin land by using 
European labour, and so it invited a large number of European im- 
migrants. In order to start this land development project, it assigned a 
huge tract in the southern part of the country to them. Simultaneous- 
ly, with a view to encouraging further emigration of Europeans, it 
granted each immigrant an allowance covering his passage and trans- 
ported him free of fare from the port of disembarkation to the designated 
colony. Moreover, he was granted Brazilian citizenship, freedom of 
faith and various other privileges including a free transfer of a lot of 
land to him. It was the Italian immigrants who, receiving these Govern- 
ment aids first settled in Sao Leopoldo county of Rio Grande do Sul 
Province in the southern end of the country. This district is now 
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densely populated by their descendants who ate enjoying a prosperous 
life. 

The current population of the Italian immigrants in Brazil is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 distributed from the northern part to the southern 
atea of the country. These Italian settlers have attained remarkable 
successes in Pernambuco in the north, Minas Geraes and Espirito Santo 
in the central part and Sado Paulo, Parana and Rio Grande do Sul in 
the south. When the Italians first settled in Sio Paulo Province, they 
worked in coffee plantations under a contract system. Subsequently, 
the emigration of Italians was interrupted for about thirty years, that 
is, until a few years before the revolution in Brazil, which culminated 
in the change of its form of government from monatchial to te- 
publican. Thereafter, the Italians entered Sio Paulo Province in in- 
creasing numbers. 

During the time Brazil was still a dependency of Portugal, sugar 
cane growing was a flourishing enterprise in Pernambuco Province 
and its vicinity. At that time the Protuguese farm owners, realizing 
the impossibility of developing their enterprises by using American 
Indian labour, decided to utilize African negroes in its place. From 
the middle of the seventeenth century negroes were indentured each 
year to such enormous numbers that very soon the sugar plantations 
in northern Brazil became filled with them. Then came the rush for 
gold mining which, in turn, was superseded by coffee cultivation. 
The rapid growth of coffee industry brought about a scarcity of labour 
in the southern part of the country, and this necessitated the importa- 
tion of labourers from Italy. 

In 1888, Brazil was confronted with the necessity of discontinuing 
the use of negroes, with the consequence that among the agricultural 
industries coffee cultivation, which was then about to obtain first place 
in national industries, became badly hit. For the purpose of meeting 
the labour shortage resultant from the release of the negroes, Brzail 
had to look for the supply of free labourers from outside ; hence, it 
invited Italian labourers and later on Protuguese and Spanish labourers. 
But the Italian settlers proved better than other European immigrants. 
In this connection, it may be noted that as the utilization of slave 
labourers was only eliminated after the release of the negroes from the 
coffee industry, European labourers at first exhibited their unwillingness 
to engage themselves in coffee cultivation, and that is why the Brazilian 
Government made attractive offers to them and promised them various 


privileges. 
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In 1880, two yeats prior to the release of African slaves, the leading 
coffee plantation owners in Sio Paulo Province organized an association 
to facilitate the arrival of free foreign labourers. Very soon it launched 
a movement for mass settlement of European workers in concert with 
the similar scheme of the Federal Government and the provincial ad- 
ministration of Sao Paulo. It sought workers chiefly from southern 
Europe and succeeded in introducing 126,145 family-immigrants in 
the ten-year period ending in 1895, and thus the labour question was 
solved to a great extent. The Italians formed the bulk of the European 
immigrants entering the country in response to the invitation of this 
association. Part of these Italian immigrants finally advanced into 
Parana Province and laid the foundation for the current flourishing 
conditions of Italian enterprises there. 


Unlike the Japanese immigrants, the Italianimmigrants did not 
emigrate to Brazil with the support of their Government. The Brazilian 
Government or the immigration companies in Brazil entrusted the task 
of inviting Italian labourers to Italian steamship companies and paid 
them a certain rate of commission for each settler introduced by them. 
As the Italian Government had no definite emigration policy then, 
the Italians wishing to go abroad chose whatever country they thought 
would be suitable for their settlement. It was only when the Fascist 
Government came to power under the leadership of Signor Benito 
Mussolini that Italy implemented a rigid policy to control emigration. 
But before the assumption of power by the Fascist Party, a sizeable 
number of Italians had migrated to Brazil. 

A survey of the past records of Italian immigrants discloses that 
at one time no less than 100,000 settlers a yeat came over to Brazil. 
In Sao Paulo Province, which required great many Italian immigrants, 
the number of settlers increased steadily from 1882. Until the outbreak 
of the first World War, between 10,000 and 70,000 Italian workers a 
year used to be imported into various coffee plantations. Howevet, 
after the establishment of the Fascist régime, the flow of emigration 
fell off quickly, and this caused the rapid influx of Japanese immigrants 

in Sao Paulo Province. Up to 1927, this province absorbed as many 

as 924,000 Italians ; in other words, in about fifty-four years, since the 

start of Italian migration to Brazil, evety year something like 17,000 

immigrants came to settle there. As against this, Japanese immigrants 

numbered approximately 130,000 during the thirty-year immigration 

period. Therefore, it will be noticed that Sao Paulo has become 
little Italy’ having a population of 2,000,000 Italians. 
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, In 1925, Signor Mussolini, viewing with alarm the tendency of the 
Ttalians to migrate to Brazil, declared: “‘I would say that emigration 
isasin. The Italian youths going abroad to supply their red corpuscles 
to various foreign nations suffering from anaemia will soon find them- 
selves anaemic.”? As a result of this declaration, the Italian Govern- 
ment sternly restricted emigration of its nationals. At the same 
time, it launched a campaign to disseminate Fascist ideologies among 
the Italian settlers in Brazil and mobilize all Italian organizations in 
that country, concurrently stimulating its diplomatic and consular 
setvices ; but no successful result was obtaine, for the Italian immigrants 
had by that time become Brazilian in every walk of life. After- 
wards a nationalist movement was started in Brazil to Brazilianize all 
foreign settlers. In 1934 the Brazilian Government prohibited political 
activities of the foreign residents, as well as the education of their 
children under fourteen in any foreign language. In this way, the 
movement to stir up Fascist spirit among Italian settlers was brought 
to naught. 

The Italian immigrants in Brazil who are industrious fully indentify 
themselves with the policies of the country. In the past they patiently 
put up with the tyrannical behaviour of the coffee plantation owners 
who, failing to understand the nature of free labour settlement, op- 
ptessed them as though they were something like the negro slave wor- 
kets. Without being affected by the ill-treatment, the Italians cheerfully 
worked hard, which is the characteristic of their nation, and in conse- 
quence, in the plantations where gloom used to reign brightness came to 
prevail. In contrast, the Portuguese and Spanish immigrants remained 
somewhat sullen, and there was a general tendency among them to 
leave plantations for a town the moment their contracts expired. This 
attitude inconvenienced the employers who had to keep a substantial 
number of reserve workers to meet the demands of their plantation 
enterprise ; but such was never the case with the Italian immigrants. 

The Italian settlers invariably accepted their new life with such a 
zeal that they became inured to places of their settlement, hoping that 
theit posterity would have a better and prosperous life. Therefore, 
the Italians proved ideal workers in coffee plantations. However, 
those Italians who came over to Brazilafter the first World War acquired 
a shifting habit. On the expiration of their contract period, they would 
leave to seek work in a better plantation or a newly reclaimed land. 
Although the majority of Italians entering Brazil were illiterate, they 
were interested in their work. Many of them, after working in coffee 
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plantations for more than a decade, would move into a neat-by village 
or a town, and investing their savings would either engage themselves 
in other forms of agricultural enterprises or set themselves up as in- 
dependent farmers. 

According to the 1920 census, the total number of Italian residents 
in Sao Paulo Province was 800,000 exclusive of their children born in 
Brazil. Of this, 11,825 were farm owners. Therefore, it is clear to 
‘what extent they have contributed to the development of agriculture 
in that locality. Also they have played a commendable rdle in the 
growth of agricultural enterprises in Pernambuco, Minas Geraes, 
Espirito, Parana and Rio Grande do Sul. As regards industrial 
activities, the contribution of Italian residents is by no means 
negligible, as will be seen from the following comparative table : 


Capital Percentage against the 
Nationality Number in contos aggregate capital 
Brazil 4,546 2,180,664 
Canada 4 530,892 16 
Italy 2,284 178,661 6 
Syria 294 82,712 3 
Britain 24 81,704 3 
Portugal 579 52,587 
America 12 23,236 
Spain 309 16,688 
Germany 150 9,697 4 
Austria 53 55173 
France 22 2,388 
Japan 76 1,537 
Othets 310 63,487 
Total 8,627 3,229,451 


__ From the foregoing it is obvious that the Italians with the excep- 

tion of Canadians are leading other nationalities in industrial activities. 
But it must be noted that the figure for Canada represents its capital 
investments in electrical enterprises only. ‘Therefore, in general in- 
dustrial business the Italians not only rank first among other foreign 
residents, but also exercise a reckonable influence throughout the 
country. 

It may be recalled that Francisco Matatezzo, an Italian who came 
to Brazil as an immigrant years ago, made his living by selling bananas. 
But afterwards he rose to become such a wealthy and influential 
businessman that he was made a count by the Italian King in his late 
years. Since then many members of the Matatasso family have done 
4 great amount of creditable work for their adopted country, and thus 
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they have secured a strong foothold for the Italian residents in every 
town and city. 

In the military field too, the descendants of the early Italian im- 
migrants ate playing a no mean part. However, it appears that 
very few of them enlist as ordinary soldiers. Although the conscrip- 
tion system is in force in the country, it does not require a large army 
to defendits integrity. Itis said that at present it has enforced a special 
system under which all youths between seventeen and twenty years of 
age ate being trained at night for a period of one year. After the com- 
pletion of the training, they are being made qualified reservists. Hence, 
it may be presumed that there are many soldiers of Italian parentage 
in the Brazilian Army. 

The activities of the Italian immigrants are not confined to only 
agricultural and industrial fields; they have made their influence felt 
in the artistic life of the country as well. Being naturally fond of fine 
atts and music, they have contributed their share to the advancement 
of Brazilian culture. In every village or town where Italians pre- 
dominate there is a theatre hall which serves as the place for diffusion of 
Italian music and dramatic art. They have also made their peculiarities 
felt in the architectural sphere. Because of such cultural intermingleness 
there has arisen a durable bond of understanding between the Italian 
residents and the Brazilian nationals. 

From these manifold healthy enterprises of the Italian immigrants, 
it is quite easy to understand why there is no friction between the Brazili- 
ans and naturalized Italians or second generation Italians. The Italian 
settlement in Brazil is mostly concentrated in the southern part of the 
country, mainly because the mild climate and the fertile nature of the 
soil there suit the temperament of the immigrants. The exact number 
of Italians residing in Brazilis not known, but it is believed to be some- 
where between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000. These settlers have become 
completely Brazilianized, both materially and spiritually, and as such, 
their previous immigrant character has become non-existent. They 
should be regarded now as Brazilians, and this is the reason why they 
ate not counted as nationals of the Axis Powers. 

—Takéo Saito (The Latin-America Kenkyu, July, 1942) 


1 Takéo Saito, former vice-consul in Brazil, is a member of the Reseatch Bureau 


of the Showa Tsu-sho Company. 
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Tou-A KosunxA Kenkyu (Ihe Study of Ancient Culture of 
East Asia) with 81 illustrations. By Yoshito Harada, D. Litt. 
The Zayuho Kankob-kai, Tokyo. pp. f42. 7.50 yen. 


The author, a professor of Tokyo Imperial University, for years 
has been giving lectures on the ancient culture of East Asia there. He 
is an authority on this subject. In this volume comprising forty-eight 
essays, he deals with the characteristic traits of old Chinese and Japanese 
cultures. He says that the culture of Japan in the past had been very 
much influenced by the activities of the Chinese continent, and indi- 
cates the confluence of Eastern and Western cultures by laying stress 
on various patterns of dresses and designs. Anyone reading this book 
will agree with Dr. Harada that for the purpose of appreciating East 
Asiatic culture a thorough study of Japanese culture is necessary. 

By making an archeological survey of ancient Japanese things 
and relics of the Han period of China, he declares that Chinese art of 
that time can be visualized by looking at the rock temples of Shansi 
and Honan Provinces and diverse historical objects that are still extant 
in the continent. He adds that the relics of ancient Chinese tombs ate 
scarce with the exception of stone lions that are seen in the vicinity 
of Nanking and clay elephants which have been excavated, but whose 
age cannot be determined. However, these clay elephants throw a 
significant light into the tombs that existed in remote times and give an 
idea of the technique of the earliest Chinese art. It is to be regretted 
that the relics of articles of daily use ate not plentiful. It appears 
that nothing but the primitive objects unearthed from mounds in Korea 
ae Japan proper can make up this deficiency in necessary/archzological 

ata. 
Re : Ss fact that in the past fifty years archeological 
ve made a remarkable progress in Japan, while in China 
such accomplishments are still far too limited. For this reason, the 
st cleat of Cicer of th Hany 
jects of the Asuka petiod when Buddhism was 
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introduced in Japan. Japanese culture in the Asuka period was strong- 
ly influenced by the then Chinese culture and, therefore, the relics of 
Asuka art epoch ate extremely important as extant materials indicating 
the civilization of the Han Dynasty. 

Dr. Harada asserts that ancient East Asiatic culture testifies to the 
confluence of Occidental and Oriental cultures. In that connection, 
he refers to the art objects which are preserved in the Sho-soh-in Im- 
petial Respository of Nata. He states: 

It needs no argument to say that the articles preserved in the Sho- 
soh-in Temple illustrate Chinese culture of the Tang Dynasty, which 
was influenced by the cultures of Persia, India and Rome. As these 
exotic influences were thoroughly assimilated and digested by China, 
its culture in the Tang Dynasty attained its zenith. This fact can be best 
understood by inspecting the Sho-soh-in treasures which reflect more 
continental traits than Occidental characteristics. An examination of the 
receptacle called kondoh hakkyoku cho-hai (eight-turn gold and copper cup), 
which is six inches or so in diameter and little over an inch in height 
with a low supporting stand, arouses interest on account of its designs te- 
presenting flowers and inside decorations. Such characteristics in shape 
and design are also found in the glass receptacle called ryokururi jubnikyoku 
cho-hai (twelve-turn green glass cup). Nota single article of this type was 
in general use in our country before the Nara period. Hence, it may be 
presumed that these receptacles were obtained from abroad in the pre-Nara 
age. Recently, similar objects have been unearthed in China, throwing 
fresh light into Tang culture. 

The author elaborates his viewpoints in regard to the confluence 
of Occidental and Oriental cultures by alluding to the peculiarities of 
designs on cloth, musical instruments and mirrors. He mentions about 
Sassan culture and remarks that Sassan designs which were assimilated 
by China influenced designing in Japan. According to him, the most 
conspicuous pattern of the so-called Naramoyo was a kind of hunter’s 
design of Sassan style. It represented two hunters on horseback 
and a lion with a tree between them and two deers, one running and 
the other stopping, ina circle formed by a series of beads, and outside 
the circle, there were arabesque designs depicting grapes and a blue 
magpie. Naramoyo also had designs displaying birds and animals in 
citlces, the technique being same as in the previous one. A comparison 
of these patterns with the Persian textiles kept in the Vatican will cor- 
roborate the fact that the former originated from the latter. 

In East Asiatic culture of the eighth century a pattern representing 
birds and animals under a tree became so popular that the Tang Em- 
peror Hsuan-tsung (713-755) encouraged dyeing industry in China. 
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The result was that a special dyeing process to make this kind of design 
was invented by an expert of his palace. Since then innumerable 
varieties of similar designs have been made both in China and in Japan, 
Ancient att objects of Japan clearly point out that Sino-Japanese inter- 
course was very close during the Nata petiod and that an intimate re- 
lationship existed between Tang China and western Asia at that time, 
The cultural intercourse between the Occident and the Orient 
not only advanced the creation of material objects, but also influenced 
each other’s spiritual tendency. Consequently, certain spititual con- 
ceptions became common to both hemispheres. A Westetner after 
seeing the treasures kept in the Sho-soh-in Temple remarked that he 
felt as if he were visiting a museum in Europe. There is no doubt 
that he expressed his real impression. This proves that the interflow 
of Occidental and Oriental cultures in ancient times can be observed 
by viewing the Sho-soh-intreasures which ate, therefore, of world im- 
portance. On the other hand, these treasures clearly indicate the high 
merits of Japanese culture in the Nara period. They are of fundamental 
importance to ancient East Asiatic culture, firstly because they are of 
great historic value, and secondly because they form the basis of te- 
constructing the general aspect of the cultural life of the upper classes 
of East Asia of that time. The author continues : 


The Sho-soh-in treasures, in a narrow sense, tepresent the fine 
arts and manufacturing industry of the Nata period, while, in a broad 
sense, they reflect the cultural conditions of China during the Tang 
Dynasty. It is indeed remarkable that they have been kept in perfect 
preservation for twelve centuries. Nowhere in the world can be seen 
ancient objects preserved in such a state of perfection. For this reason 
alone, the Sho-soh-in treasures are of international importance. 

___ Toward the end of the nineteenth century several European countries 
including Britain, France and Germany dispatched archzological parties 
to Chinese Turkestan to undertake excavation work in the sites of ancient 
temples buried in the desert there. A group of men connected with 
the Honganji sect of Buddhism in Japan headed by Mr. Kohzui Ohtani, 
then chief abbot of the same sect, conducted archzxological investiga- 
tions there and returned with a large number of unearthed objects, which 
included mummies and procelain figures representing women on 
horseback. ‘These objects fairly rotain their original appearance, because 
they were lying buried under dry sand of the desert, and yet they can- 
not compate with the Sho-soh-in treasures in point of preservation, 
though both belong to the same age. 


Subjects like court dresses in the Tempyo period, the mode of 
dressing of Chinese women during the Tang Dynastdy, designs on old 
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mitrots and Swastika-like patterns are interestingly discussed in the 
volume. The fitst two subjects are specially notheworthy in that a 
similarity between old Japanese and Chinese customs can be traced by 
studying them, and furthermore, they are the sources which indicate 
the origin of Japanese dresses. 

The author presumes that Chinese women during the Tang Dynasty 
used to dress themselves gorgeously. He supports his presumption 
by referring to the decorative designs of the carved statues of women 
belonging to the Tempyo period. As regards court dresses of that 
age, he divides them into three categories, namely, ceremonial dresses, 
ordinary court dresses and uniforms, and relates their origin and the 
changes they underwent in the successive historical epochs. 

Dr. Harada is of the opinion that the fundamental principle under- 
lying the method of dressing and modes of dresses is still being observed 
to a considerable extent—a fact which indicates the great vitality of 
traditions. Both men and women used to wear sleeveless dresses of 
otdinary colours in the Tempyo period, and hence, it can be imagined 
that the people at that remote age were more dynamic and virile than 
the present generation. The Japanese dresses now in vogue have no 
telation with those ones used by the primitive Yamato people. In 
fact, they are related to those dresses which were developed in the 
feudal age in accordance with the prevailing popular tastes and ideas. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that the feudal dresses wete not suited for 
heavy and vigorous work, 

It may be noted that in the Tempyo petiod the use of colour on 
dresses was govetned by the social or official status of the people. For 
example, purple and red colours could not be used on the dresses of 

ersons whose court rank was lower than the third rank, and black 
colour was designated for persons of the fourth and fifth ranks. This 
means that the official rule in regard to the selection of colour in terms 
of social position was rigid. It is quite possible that this usage was 
introduced from China, which had different styles of dresses for dif- 
ferent classes of people. 

The author then makes a comparison between the present general 
style of dressing and the Tempyo fashion of dresses according to social 
standing. He thinks that the Tempyo custom was far better and more 
decent than the current tendency of distinguishing the social status 
of people by the value of their clothing. So he requests the 
Japanese leaders to bear in mind that dresses which denote the wealth 
of a petson and not his ability and social standing are not of any national 
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value, and significantly suggests that it would be better to take an 
interest on the question of dress reform along with the bigger question 
of reformation of national life. 

In respect of designs and old mirrors, Dr. Harada takes great pains 
to point out how Japan in ancient times harmonized the manifestations 
of Natute in its artistic creations. He is emphatic in his view that 
attificial arrangements of things can never excel the arrangements of 
natural objects by Nature itself. So far as Swastika-like designs are 
concerned, they not only proved their worth in ancient East Asiatic 
culture, but ate now proving their world importance. 

This excellent volume authoritatively surveys the brilliant aspects 
of the ancient culture of East Asia and its fine arts. It also reveals the 
diverse points of similarity between Occidental and Oriental cultures 
atising out of their intermingleness during the Tang period. Because 
of these high qualities, both Asiatic and European readers will find it 
extremely useful to understand the merits of Oriental culture in their 
tight perspective. 


TEIKOKU KEMPOH TO KANEKO Haxu (The Japanese Con- 
stitution and Count Kanéko).. By Shin-ichi Fujii, LL. D. The 
Kohdansha, Tokyo. pp. 774. 6.50 yen. 


Whenever any reference is made to the Constitution of Japan, 
the significant part palyed by the late Count Kéntaro Kanéko in its 
drafting has to be acknowledged in its right perspective. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that the name of the late count is inseparably 
relatated to the enactment of the Japanese Constitution. On May 
16 last, this distinguished personage passed away at the age of eighty- 
nine. The author in this well-written volume describes the life of the 
late count and makes a complete survey of the drafting and promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, elaborately narrating his diverse contributions 
in that connection. As entertaining features, the book contains a 
vatiety of episodes and incidental facts concerning persons both at 
home and abroad, who had been directly and indirectly responsibile 
for the framing of the Constitution. 

Dr. Shin-ichi Fujii is a well-known authority on the Japanese 
Constitution. His authoritative work, The Essentials of Japanese 
Constitutional Law, is recognized as one of the best publications on the 
subject, inasmuch as it has been translated into the German and Italian 
languages. In this Japanese volume, he deals with the same topic 
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through the medium of the life of the late Count Kanéko. Therefore, 
the biographical close-up revealed in it is important as a historical 
exposé of the drafting and enactment of the Japanese Constitution. 

The fitst five chapters portray the early life of Kéntaro Kanéko 
and his educational career in the United States. Mentioning that 
he was born in a samurai family of Chikuzén Province four months 
before the arrival of the American squadron of Commodore Perry in 
Japan, the author gives accounts of his education in village schools 
and in Tokyo, and points out that he was a talented boy. He then 
explains how the Kuroda family in recognition of his aptitude for learn- 
ing sent him to America for further study. In this regard, he says 
that the youthful Kanéko’s first teacher in America was one Miss Allison 
of a grammar school, who gave him preliminery lessons on the study 
of English. In June of the tenth year of Meiji (1877), he became a 
Harvard graduate at the age of twenty-six and returned to Japan in 
September the same year. During his stay in the United States he 
became acquainted with many promient persons of that country includ- 
ing poet Longfellow. 


The sixth chapter discusses how, soon after the restoration of the 
Throne and before the enactment of the Consitution, constitutional 
parliamentarism came to be advocated in Japan as a reaction to the 
establishment of a Diet composed of members of the past feudal ad- 
ministration. Then came what is known as the Five Imperial Oaths 
through which the Emperor Meiji made it known that a progressive 
government would be established to facilitate the maintenance of closer 
contacts with foreign nations. After this the clan system was abolished 
and prefectures were created. It is interesting to note that during the 
eatly Meiji period, when parliamentarism in Japan was in its infancy, 
the Japanese equivalent for the English word Diet or Parliament was 
not coined, and as a consequence, different political organizations used 
different appellations to convey their sentiment with regard to the 
feasibility of having a people’s assembly. 

In the following section the author by quoting documentary 
evidences points out that, prior to the enactment of the Constitution, 
the growth of parliamentarism had become so forceful that the Govern- 
ment was literally flooded with petitions and memorials. Even official 
circles advocated the need of enacting a political constitution. Along 
with the cty for this political reform, democratic ideas came to prevail, 
and thus, political confusions arose in the country aggravting general 
untest. Certain quarters went so far as to draft specimen constitutions 
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in the light of democratic conceptions. All these factional political 
agitations created such a chaos that the Government was compelled 
to initiate measures for their suppression on the one hand and devise 
ways and means to promulgate a new constitution for Japan on the 
other. In consequence, an Imperial Rescript was issued declaring 
that a Diet would be established in due course of time. Dr. Fujii, 
in dealing with these political circumstances, quotes the texts of some 
of the petitions and memorials and, reproducing the Imperial Rescript 
in full, goes on to explain how political parties made theit appearance 
to sttive for the promulgation of the Japanese Constitution and the 
opening of the Diet. The eighth chapter amplifies this phase of the 
question. 

In the ninth chapter the writer relates how Councillor Hirobumi 
Ito was sent abroad to inspect the actual conditions of the enforce- 
ment of constitutional parialmentarism in various countries and how 
Count Kanéko drafted a book entitled Kakkoku Kémpoh Idoh Gimoku 
(Comparative Studies on Different Constitutions), and exerted himself 
for the creation of a cabinet system. Various questions in tespect 
to the drafting of the Constitution and investigations carried out relative 
to the principles to be followed in the course of its actual framing are 
discussed in the following section. At the same time, mention is 
made of the part played by Count Kanéko in drafting several laws 
including the law regulating the House of Peers. 


Dr. Fujii states that at first the draft Constitution was of two kinds 

—a and 8, of which the former was corrected and revised several times 
until the production of what is known as the Natsujima draft. This 
draft, too, was revised several times. Natsujima is a small island 
near Kanazawa, Kanagawa Prefecture, where Count Kanéko and two 
other drafters went to reside to frame the Constitution under the guid- 
ance of Hirobumi Ito, President of the Constitution Drafting Com- 
mission. Hence this draft came to be known as the Natsujima draft. 
In the eleventh chapter the writer gives a full description of how 

the final draft was presented to the Emperor Meiji and how the Privy 
Council was created for the first time in the country to deliberate on 
the draft Constitution and the Imperial Household Law, with the Em- 
peror Meiji presiding. He asserts that during that momentous time 
Count Kanéko played a conspicuous réle as the righthand man of 
ae Ito. He then gives an intersting sketch of the promulgation 
donna oa aa ae ae ome 
uary 1 of the twenty-second 
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year of Meiji (1889), which synchronized with the 2,5 50th year of the 
founding of the Japanese Empire. 

It is indeed refreshing that Dr. Fujii makes an attractive survey 
of the entite ceremony by using all available facts and data. In this 
connection, he indicates that Count Kanéko was especially dispatched 
abroad to conduct investigations relative to the parliamentary systems 
in force in other countries. He also discloses that the count visited 
America, Britain, Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland and other Euro- 
pean countries and presented to notable persons of each country 
with copies of a commentary on the Constitution, inviting their frank 
opinions thereon. After the count’s return home, the first session 
of the Japanese Diet was convened, and exact account of which in- 
cluding even the smallest incidents and facts are narrated by the author. 

Chapters thirteen to fifteen record the career of Count Kanéko 
after the promulgation of the Constistution and the opening of the first 
session of the Diet. The author remarks that the count, who served 
the countty as one of the drafters of the Constituion, in later years dis- 
played his statesmanship as Privy Councillor and presidents of the 
Temporary Imperial Household Law Compilation Bureau and the As- 
sociation for Compilation of Historical Facts concerning the Meiji 
Restoration. In recognition of his varied services in the cause of the 
country, the present Emperor conferred on him, upon his death, the 
First Court Rank of the Junior Grade and the Grand Order of the 
Chrysanthemum. 

Anyone by reading this book will realize the fact that the Japanese 
Constitution was not framed hastily, but that, after passing through 
many complicated stages, it was finally promulgated as the product 
of exhasutive surveys and mature experiences. On the other hand, 
it can be regarded as a biography of the late Count Kanéko and the 
history of the development of constitutionalism in Japan blended into 
one. It is instructive and entertaining not only to the ordinary reader, 
but also to those observers who desire to study the political progress 
of Japan from the latter part of the isolation period to the current era 
of Showa. Written in a free style, the volume explains this difficult 
subject in a very alluring manner, especially when it is featured by a 
seties of personal episodes and background expositions. 
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KYOYEI-KEN KEIZAI KENSETSU-RON (A Treatise on Construct- 
ing a Co-prosperous, Economic Zone). By Kamékichi Takahashi. 
The Tob-shi Keizai-sha, Tokyo. pp. 334. 3.60 yen. 


As a tesult of the movement for constructing a co-prospetity 
sphere in greater East Asia, a large number of books have been written 
explaining the actual conditions that exist in various southern countries. 
But only a few of them satisfactorily explain the nature of the economic 
aspect of such a co-prosperity sphere. This volume which mainly 
deals with mutual prosperity economy is an authoritative one. It 
appears to be a continuation of another publication concerning East 
Asiatic bloc economy which the author published in 1939, stressing 
the importance of establishing a mutual prosperity economic zone in 
greater East Asia. Since then he has written a number of essays on this 
subject. The present book is a compilation of those essays. 

Divided into three sections the book mainly discusses such themes 
as economic measures required for the reconstruction of East Asia, 
historical significance of the establishment of a co-prosperous economic 
zone in greater Hast Asia as the potential unit of the projected new 
economic order in the world and mutual ptospetity economy as a 
means to liquidate outside influences from East Asia. 

It is needless to say that the establishment of a greater East Asia 
cO-prosperity sphere is of vital importance to Japan for its self-existence. 
However, the organization of a system of that type requires a careful 
and thoroughgoing preliminary investigation. On the other hand, 
its fundamental principle must be formed by utilizing the results of 
a minute study of the international economic conditions. The authot 
is of the view that the projected sphere of co-prosperous economy in 
greater East Asia, being an essential part of international economy, is 
bound to facilitate the consummation of the Axis policy to install 

a revamped economic structure in the world. He adds: 


_ The old international order aimed at the development of the world 
in a peaceful manner by means of free trade and the maintenance of the 
status quo. \n this mechanism every nation possessing a superior econo- 
mic capacity, regardless of the size of its territory, was given an oppor- 
tunity to develop its economic intercourse in any part of the world in 
peace. For this reason, the old order temained popular with various 
nations for a long time. However, free trade was destroyed by the so- 
called “ have” nations after the world economic panic of 1929, andas a 
result, a new order of international political economy or what can be 
called bloc economy made its appearance. Originally, it came as a measure 
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to tide over the economic distress, but gradually it developed into a 
new economic order in the world. In other words, though it was at 
the beginning a temporary measure, it later expanded to such an extent 
that it materialized into a new economic force by reorganizing the oldin- 
ternational economic system based on division of labour, and as a re- 
action to that renovation, there developed in the world the tendency 
toward co-prosperous economy and Grossraumwirtschaft (greater sphere 
economy). 


Japan’s object of evolving a new order in greater East Asia en- 
visages the formation of a bloc economy on the basis of co-prosperity. 
It has been compelled to realize this objective in order to destroy the 
economic hegemony of the two great ‘‘have”’ countries, Britain and 
America, over greater East Asia. Japan being poorly endowed with 
economic resources has no other option but to evolve a cO-prosperous 
economic new deal in collaboration with the nations of greater East 
Asia. In this connection, the author asserts that in the past the Anglo- 
American Powers not only subjected the nations of greater East Asia to 
their political control, but also dominated them economically and cul- 
turally. Consequently, Japan found itself unable to acquire the neces- 
saty economic sustenance from those countries. This shows to what 
extent Japan’s self-existence and security are dependent on maintaining 
mutual intercourse with greater East Asia. Therefore, it is natural 
that Japan should now endeavour its best to establish a sphere of 
cO-prosperous economy in that region. The writer explains this 
viewpoint in detail and analyzes it from all possible angles. Finally, 
he mentions that when a movement for a new order comes to the surface, 
the old order is fated to disappear, and thus, he predicts the success of 
Japan’s economic new deal. Moreover, he is of the opinion that the 
aspiration to construct a mutual prosperity economic zone in greater 
East Asia is a struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

Alluding to the Pacific war, the author points out that it is being 
waged for the purpose of overthrowing the Anglo-American economic 
Status quo in greater Hast Asia and realizing regional economic solidarity 
for the flourish of each unit of that region. He then lengthily refers 
to the importance of fostering mutual prosperity economy during the 
wartime, so that the Pacific war would terminate wholly in favour of 
Japan. According to him, economic power is as important as milita 
power, and hence the imperativeness of perfecting the evolution of the 
projected regional economy. 

The significance of Japan’s intention to construct a co-prosperous 
economic sphere in greater East Asia is lucidly explained in this volume. 
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That is why it gives a clear-cut picture of Japan’s economic new deal, 
which is the fundamental objective of the ptesent movement for a new 
harmony in this part of the globe. 
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June 2x Colonel James Layton 
Ralston, Canadian Minister of De- 
fence, announces that an enemy 
submarine at 10:35 p.m. June 20 
(3:35 p.m. Japan time) attacked 
important military facilities on Van- 
couvet Island, according to a Reutetr’s 
dispatch. The commander of the 
Western Coastal Defence also tre- 
ports to the Government at Ottawa 
that important military establish- 
ments on the western coast of Van- 
couvet Island were attacked by a 
submatine at 10:35 p.m. June 20, 
says the same news agency. 

June 22, The United States War 
Department announces that Japanese 
submarines attacked military facilities 
in the coastal zone of Oregon State 
on the Pacific from midnight of 
June 21 up to June 22, according to 
a Washington dispatch. The can- 
nonading was catried out in two 
successive attacks, blasting military 
establishments and throwing the 
west coast of the United States into 
turmoil. 

June 25 The Imperial Headquar- 
ters issues the following communiqué 
on the successful occupation of Attu 
and Kiska islands of the Aleutian 
Group by the Japanese Army and 
Navy forces: “ The Japanese Army 
and Navy forces operating in the 
Aleutian area occupied Kiska Island 
on June 7 and Attu Island on June 
8 and since then they have have been 
engaged in subjugating neighbouring 
islands.” Kiska has just been te- 


named Narukami Island and Attu, 
Atsuta Island. 

The sailing of the N.Y.K. liner 
Asama Maru, carrying American 
diplomatic and consular officials as 
well as Ametican nationals to 
Lourenco, Marquez, is made public 
by the Foreign Office. Another 
vessel, the Italian steamer Conse 
Verde, has also been commissioned 
by the Japanese Government to take 
American nationals in China to the 
same destination to be exchanged 
for Japanese diplomats and Japanese 
nationals from American territories. 
The ship is scheduled to sail from 
Shanghai on June 29. The Gripsholm 
carrying Ambassadors Kichisaburo 
Nomura and Saburo Kurusu and 
others sailed from New York for 
Rio de Janeito on June 18 on her 
way to Loutengo Marquez. 

Chinese residents in Shoh-nantoh 
(Singapore), who have been co- 
operating for the development of 
southern regions under Japanese 
control, donate 350,000,000 to the 
Japanese forces as an indication of 
their sincerity for further collabora- 
tion with the Japanese. 

June 26 The joint American- 
Chinese plan to attack Japan proper 
by ait has been totally crushed with 
the Japanese occupation of three 
key bases of Yushan, Chuchow and 
Lishui, on which the Chungking 
régime had pinned its hopes of air- 
raiding Japan, it is announced by the 
Japanese expeditonary forces in 
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central China. 

June 28 Some 11 houts after ef- 
fecting a landing at Patzunao on 
June 26, the landing party of the 
Japanese Navy destroyed the 147th 
Division of the Chungking 2ist 
Army and on the same evening occu- 
pied Jaochow, important strong- 
hold on Lake Poyang, Kiangsi 
Province, it is revealed today. 

June 29 ‘The International School- 
Friends Society, Tokyo, selects three 
Japanese students to be sent to 
Thailand to study Thai culture and 
science. Their dispatch is based on 
an agreement providing for the 
exchange of Japanese and Thai 
students for the study of science and 
culture of the two countries. 

June 30 From June 11: up to 
June 30 a total of five raids were 
carried out on Port Moresby by 
Japanese air forces. During this 
period the Japanese forces shot down 
an aggregate of 35 enemy planes, 
destroyed two additional craft on 
the ground, sank one merchantman 


of 8,000 tons and set another on 
fire. 


July r Telegrams to Java from 
Japan proper can be sent in the 
Japanese language for the first time 
beginning July 1. The telegram 
tate is ¥3 for five words and *¥1 is 
charged for every additional five 
words. 


The Japanese Navy succeeded in 
capturing the Nicobar Islands, 
which are under direct control of 
the Indian Government, situated 
north of Sumatra, as a result of 
surptise attacks launched on June 
13 and 14, it is made public today. 

July 2 As a step toward the 
Strengthening of the system of 
government officials which is ab- 


solutely necessaty fot the perfec- 
tion of the nation’s wartime struc- 
ture, the Government decides to 
create a personnel section in the sec- 
retariate of the Cabinet. This sec- 
tion will look after important per- 
sonnel affairs of the Government. 

The evacuation ship Gripsholy 
which left New York on June 18, 
catrying 1,917 Japanese diplamats 
and Thailanders, arrives at Rio de 
Janeiro on her way to Loutrengo, 
Marquez. 

July 3 Appointment of 15 chief 
administrators for the occupied re- 
gions in the south is announced by 
the War Ministry. They include 
11 retired army officets, six lieutenant- 
generals, five major-generals and 
four civil officials. 

A summary of war results achieved 
by westward advancing units on 
the Chekiang-Kiangsi front during 
the past 50 days since the beginning 
of operations in this area reveals 
that a total of 17,031 dead soldiers 
of Chungking have been buried by 
these units. The same Japanese 
forces also captured 7,505 prisoners 
during the 50-day period. A great 
many spoils of war were also seized 
by the them. 

July 4  Suammarizing Japanese 
naval activities against Chungking 
during the past six months, naval 
quarters reveal that Japanese naval 
forces have either sunk or seized a 
large total of 1,005 Chungking 
vessels, including warships. Of this 
total, 110 Chungking war vessels 
and other ships have been sunk and 
895 vessels seized. 

Mr. Tomokazu Hori, spokesman 
of the Board of Information, issues 
a lengthy statement taking advantage 
of Fourth of July, or America’s 
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Independence Day, to denounce 
how the present-day American states- 
men are violating the sacred principles 
formulated by the founders of their 
State, including the Declaration of 
Independence, the Montoe Docttine 
and othets. 

July 7 Brilliant war results at- 
tained by the Japanese Army and 
Navy forces in China since the out- 
break of the China affair up to the 
middle of June are announced by 
the Imperial Headquarters, taking 
advantage of the fifth anniversary 
of the start of the China affair. The 
communiqué follows: (1) Bodies 
abandoned by the enemy, about 2z,- 
338,000; (2) Enemy vessels either 
sunk or damaged, cruisers 7, de- 
stroyet 1, gunboats 12, others 130; 
(3) Enemy planes either shot down 
ot destroyed on the ground, about 
2,800; (4) Main spoils of war 
include various softs of guns, 
5,000 heavy and light machine-guns, 
24,200 tifles, 603,400 automobiles, 
including tanks, armoured cars and 
others, 3,000 railway carriages, 2,760; 
(5) Vessels, captured, about 1,480. 
(6) Mines, disposed, about 7,500; 
Japanese losses include the follow- 
ing: dead, 111,111, and planes lost, 
240 (The number of planes does 
not include that after May, on 
which investigation has not yet 
been completed). 

Premier and concurrently Wat 
Minister Hidéki Tohjo, Navy 
Minister Shighétaro Shimada and 
Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo 
each issues 2 commemorative state- 
ment in connection with the fifth 
anniversary of the China affair, which 
broke out on July 7, 1937. 

The Government of Thailand ex- 
tends formal recognition to the 


National Government of the Republic 

of China at Nanking and a 

statement to that effect is issued by 
the Japanese Foreign Office. 

The Navy Ministry announces that 
the air units which took part in 
the Battle of Hawaii had been 
rewarded with a citation from 
Admiral Tsoroku Yamamoto, 
commander-in-chief of the Com- 
bined Fleet, and that this fact has 
become known to His Majesty the 
Emperor. Another communiqué from 
the same Ministry announces that 
three fitst lieutenants, Saburo 
Makino, Fusata lida and Minori 
Suzuki, all of whom died heroic 
deaths in the attack on Hawaii, had 
been promoted by two grades to the 
rank of commander. 

July 8 Bodies abandoned by the 
enemy in the Burma fighting, from 
December 8, 1941, to May 31, 1942, 
totalled 24,600, it is disclosed by 
teliable sources. It is also revealed 
that Japanese casualties totalled 1,289 
killed and 3,156 wounded during 
the same period and in the same 
sphere of operations. 

July 9 A new military campaign 
has been started on the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi front by Japanese forces. 
The objective is to reduce an un- 
disclosed city, which is a key point 
in the southern district of Chekiang 
Province. 

July 10 Agriculture and Forestry 
Minister Hiroya Ino submits a report 
to the Cabinet meeting stating that 
this year’s rice crop condition pro- 
mises a bright prospect, thanks to 
abundant water and continual 
favorable weather, adding that, if 
this condition lasts, this year will 
see a bumper crop. 

Following the enthusiastic mass 
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demonstrations of welcome by the 
people of Thailand on his arrival 
at Bangkok, Kohki Hirota, Japan’s 
envoy on Special Mission of Felicita- 
tion on the Japanese-Thai Alliance, 
and his suite are staying at the Royal 
Guest House there. 

July rr Wenchow, strategic point 
in southern Chekiang Province, is 
reduced by Japanese forces, it is 
announced by the headquarters of the 
Japanese forces in central China. 

July rz Mr. Makoto Yano, chief 
Japanese delegate of the Thai-French 
Indo-Chinese-Japanese border de- 
martcation commission, officiates at 
the signing of the new Thai-French 
Indo-China border agreement at 
Saigon. The signing has brought 
to a formal close the intensive border 
demarcation negotiations which were 
begun exactly one year ago from the 
date of signing. 

July 12, Kohki Hirota, Japanese 

envoy to Thailand, presents to His 
Royal Highness Price Aditya 
Dibabha, the Imperial Message of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
to His Majesty King Ananda. Mahidol 
of Thailand. 
_ July 13° His Majesty the Emperor 
is pleased to honour the Tsuchiura 
Navy Aviation Corps and the 
Kasumigaura Navy Aviation Corps 
with His presence. For many hours 
His Imperial Majesty witnesses im- 
pressive mimic aerial combats. 

The crack Japanese unit which 
started a new operation south of 
Wenchow succeeds in teaching a 
Potnt 10 kilometres north of Juian, 
another important base of the enemy. 

Espionage Prevention Week statts 
throughout the nation. The event 
Is @ strong teminder to the 100,000, - 
000 people of Japan of the fact that 


they must counteract espionage if 
there is to be a certainty of victory 
in the war of greater East Asia in 
which the foes of Japan, now routed 
out of East Asia, ate sure to make 
their last efforts to retrieve their 
fortunes by resorting to thought 
warfare. 

July 14 Vice-Admiral Masaichi 
Niimi, supreme commander of the 
Japanese Navy forces in South 
China waters, is appointed Com- 
mandant of the Maizuru Naval Sta- 
tion. Vice-Admiral Masukichi Ma- 
tsuki is appointed director-general 
of the Marine Affairs Board of the 
Communications Ministry. 

An outline of the regulations 
concerning the disposal of enemy- 
owned patents is submitted to the 
Cabinet meeting by the Government. 
The regulations are approved at the 
meeting. 

July zy Chou Fo-hai, Finance 
Minister of the Chinese National 
Government and concurrently Gover- 
nor of the Central Reserve Bank of 
China, who arrived here on July 14 
is received in audience by His 
Majesty the Emperor. He issues 
a statement expressing the great 
honour bestowed upon him by 
His Imperial Majesty and explains 
the circumstances leading up to 
the recent currency reform of China. 

Speaking at the inaugural ceremony 
of the Kansai branch of the Japan 
Economic Federation, Foreign Minis- 
ter Shighénori Togo discloses 
the plight of the Anglo-American 
camp as a result of the continual 
setbacks suffered by it since the 
beginning of the current wat. In 
connection with Japan’s relation with 
the Soviet Union, he says that a 
policy of strict neutrality still exists. 
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July 17 Crack Japanese naval 
units early effect a successful blood- 
less landing at Hwanghwatsun, situat- 
ed on the estuary of the Wu 
River in southeastern Chekiang Pro- 
vince. 

july 18 By virtue of the economic 
agreement between Japan and French 
Indo-China, Ambassador Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa and Governor-General 
Jean Decoux sign a new economic 
agreement at Saigon. The agree- 
ment provides for an ample supply 
of tice to Japan and of daily neces- 
saties to French Indo-China. 

The following two bulletins are 
issued by the Imperial Head- 
quarters: (1) “Japanese sub- 
matines opetating in the western 
Indian Ocean and in South African 
waters have succeeded in sinking 


25 enemy merchantmen with an 
aggregate of about 200,000 tons 
in the one-month period between 
early June and early July.” (2) 
“The aggregate of enemy merchant- 
men either sunk or destroyed during 
the period from the start of the 
war of greater East Asia up to July 
to is as follows: By airplanes 
194 (829,000 tons), by submarines 
99 (724,000 tons), by warships and 
others 73 (382,000 tons), total 366 
(1,935,000 tons).” 

July 19 The Imperial Headquar- 
ters makes the following announce- 
ment: ‘Enemy submarines sunk 
or destroyed by the Japanese Navy 
since the beginning of the war of 
greater East Asia up to July ro are as 
follows: Sunk, 59 submarines ; da- 
maged, 38 submarines.” 
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JAPAN-INDO-CHINA AGREEMENT: ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
BOARD OF INFORMATION, JULY 18, 1942 


In accordance with the Japan-French Indo-China Economic Agreement 
of May last year, economic negotiations with regard to arrangement fot its 
enforcement, determining concrete contents of exchange of materials and 
goods between Japan and French Indo-China for this year, were initiated 
at Hanoi at the end of last year between the Japanese Ambassador, Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, and the Governor-General of French Indo-China, Admiral 
Jean Decoux. 

These representatives of the two countries have since earnestly con- 
tinued their negotiations with the spirit of mutual co-operation in con- 
formity with changes of economic conditions accompanying the develop- 
ment of the war of greater East Asia, resulting recently in their satisfactory 
conclusion and the agreement thereon was signed at Saigon on July 18. 

By the conclusion of this agreement on enforcement, it has become 
possible for French Indo-China to supply us as much volume of important 
materials and goods as possible which are requited by our country, and for 
Japan to supply French Indo-China materials and goods which are necessary 
for the maintenance of economy of the latter. 

It is a matter to be sincerely felicitated that the economic co-operation 
between Japan and French Indo-China has been further strengthened con- 
tributing toward the establishment of the sphere of greater East Asian co- 
ptosperity. 


100 MILLION YEN LOAN TO NANKING 
(2) Announcement by the Board of Information, July 28, 1942 


With a view to contributing toward the sound development of the 
Note-issuing system of the Central Reserve Bank of China, the Japanese 
Government has in response to the desire of the National Government of 
China, decided to grant a loan of ¥100,000,000 and the contract with respect 


to the said loan has been signed on July 28 between the Bank d 
the Central Reserve Bank of China, : SE pee oe aban ae 


(2) Statement by Toyotaro Yuki, Governor of the Bank of Japan 


In order to contribute toward a sound develo 


: ment of the currency 
system of the National Government of China at Nan i 


king, the Bank of Japan 
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has decided to extend a credit of 100,000,000 to the Central Reserve Bank 
of China and the signing of the contract by the two banks has been 
completed on Tuesday. 

The Central Reserve Bank of China has succeeded in abolishing the cir- 
culation of the old fapi notes. Thus the reserve notes issued by the Central 
Reserve Bank of China literally and practically have become the standard 
cuttency in Central as well as South China. 

The amount of the resetve notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank of 
China is said to have skyrocketed to 1,300,000,000 yuan recently and the 
public has much confidence in the notes. Moreover, its financial relations 
with the Bank of Japan have also been bettered and improved and under 
such citcumstances, we have decided to extend the loan to the Central Re- 
setve Bank with the sole purpose of seeing it undergo a marked develop- 
ment in the future. 

The Bank of Japan, of course, firmly believes that the Central Reserve 
Bank of China will make a marked progress in the future, serving to bea 
powerful wing of the financial circles of greater East Asia, and therefore 
we will spare no effort in offering our assistance and support to it. 

As was in the case of the loan the Bank of Japan allowed the Finance 
Ministry of the Thai Government sometime ago, so the current apa ae 
of the 100,000,000 loan to the Central Reserve Bank of China wil . 
doubt serve to strengthen the renewed financial circles established sy 
greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere in which the yen will be as ss 
standard currency. Such being the case, it hardly saat meee 
mission of the yen in the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere 
future will be more stronger than ever. Bias 

i ints of the agreement are as fo : 
oO The Bank of Japan shall nee a ¥100,000,000 loan to the Central 
of China for a term of five years. ; 

5) The Central Reserve Bank of China shall pay an interest of 0.35 

. of the capital. ; . 

a Gy the Cad Reserve sea China gees Sie ee any frac 

i jot to the expiration o See 

BS thee cre an may be ede through negotiations con- 

ducted by the two banks. 


(3) Finance Minister Kaya’s Statement 


to the 
The contract providing for the ¥100,000,000 loan to be ae ay a 
Central Reserve Bank of China by the Bank of Japan hese penta. fae 
by the representatives of the two banks. The eee werent ‘of China 
agreed to extend ¥ 300,000,000 loan to the National sie a ioreeriee, 
at Nanking in June last year and is at present oe seh oP te acct 
And, in addition, the Japanese Government on Tuesday ie Seas 
to extend a credit of ¥100,000,000 loan to the same in its cag ein Obes 
contribute toward the future development of the currency syste 
National Government of China at Nanking. 
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The National Government i 
: of China at Nanking should i 
ee sie a by the am oe Reserve See China Se ane 
o be circulated in Central a Il ; : 
th : i s well as Sout 
a ore of the old fapi notes be discontinued in the ne aoe ae 
“eg AS ational Government of China at Nanking should brin ae a 
i ee es currency and the military notes currency to a unity. Pi the te- 
ce Tae ee ie the reserve notes issued by ‘the ce 
ina a i 4 e 
hold of its value. nd the establishment of a strong independent foot- 
Due to the pertinent mea i 
: sutes devised both by the Nati 
Aas China and the Central Reserve Bank of China the saat shes 
es os putting confidence in the notes issued by the eae ors 
pai e Rares Me see the currency system of the National Gover 
Fo-hai: Finance oe pee and cae reach its stage of perfection, Chou 
of eck ¥¥ 100,000,000 loan. ina, has asked Japan for the current extension 
es se yearn acne which is invariably offering its willing assist- 
eG al Government of China in order to facilitate its ; 
lop, ise ee Oe an Bank of China to see it continue 2 rics 
> teed to c ith i : . ; 3 
care Ma extend the peasy HEE AOS egy nee 
% : 
of psec : Semen eek notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank 
ace Serer zi = development as the standard currency to be ci 
fdeht-of Japan will outh China in the future, the policy of the Gov ae 
the National Ce OF Chi offering every assistance and support 
consolidate and strength its eee in the future, thus enabling it to 
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JAPAN 


Otaru, Hakodate, Aomorl, Nit. 
gata, Sendat. Yokohama, Yoko 
suka, Nagoya, Handa, Osaka 
Kobe, Okayama, Onomichi, To 


kushima, Kure, Mojl. Nagasaki. a 
Saseho, Yawata, Keelung. Tal- b peat 5 ae) ae 


hoku, Takao, Fusan, Keijo. Het 
jo, Kunsan, Seishin, Genzan. etc 


GERMANY 


FRANCE & MOROCCO: Soci 


IRAN: Ira 


HEAD OFFICE: 


/MARUNOUCHL TOKYO, JAPAN 
ABROAD 
DAIREN, MUKDEN, HSIN- 
KING, HARBIN, MUTAN- 
j KIANG, ANTUNG, YINGKOW. 


Pelt 

a 
Pag eval 
Peet TO my 
hi eerie Bm 
Mg EER, Em, 


cgay Wiig 


(Head Office of Mitsubishi Shofi Kaisha) 


AGENCIES 


Mitsubishi! Sho}! Kaisha, G.m.b.H., Berlin 


ete Anonyme 
heran 


Francaise Mitsu 


n & Japan Trading Co., Ltd., Te 


CHILE: Mr. T. Miyake, Santiago, Chile 


Power Plant Equipmert 

Electrical Machinery & 
Instruments 

Chemical Industrial 
Machinery 

Mining Machinery 

Railway Machinery 

Machine Shop Appliances 

Textile Machinery 

Armament & Aeronautical 
Apparatus 

Automobiles 

Metallic Ores 

Aluminium 

Brass 

Galvanized Sheets 

Cast Iron Pipes 


Seamless Steel Tubes for Dyestuffs 
Water Mains Clocks 
Steel Gas Pipes window & Sheet Glass 
Steel Plates Cement 
Rails, Wire Nails Salt 
Ferro-Alloys Beer 
Coal Soap 
Petroleum Tobacco 
Cotton Matches 
Cotton & Rayon Yarns Rubber . 
Cotton & Rayon Piece Goods Paper J 
Silk, Raw Silk & Tissues Canned Goods aa 
Wool, Tops, Woolen Yarns Crabment, Tunal sh, 
& Piece Goods Sardines, Codfish, 
Mackerel, Pineapple, 


Jute, Gunnies, Hemp. etc. 


Chemicals Mandarin Oranges, etc.) 


“TIENTSIN, TSINGTAO, TSI- 
NAN, SHANGHAI NANKING, 
HANKOW, HONGKONG, MA 
NILA, SOERABAYA, SINGA 
PORE, BATAVIA, BANGKOK, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, RAN- 
GOON, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, 
KARACHI, MADRAS, BEIRUT, 
BAGHDAD, JOHANNESBURG. 
ALEXANDRIA, CAPE TOWN, 
LONDON, ROME, BUENOS 


AIRES, ETC 


pishi, Paris, Lyon & Casablanca 


‘ 
Pulp 
Timber, Plywood 
Sugar 


Confectionery 

Condensed Milk 

Tea 

Rice 

Wheat, Wheat Flour 

Barloy 

Maize 

Soya Beans 

Soya Bean on & Cake 

Vegetable Oil 

Hardened Fish ON for Edible 
& Industrial purposes 

Fertilizers 

Btc., etc. 


(1) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 


Super-express ‘‘ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Baebintt in only 123 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 


(Under the direct management.of the S. M. R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Hsinkihr 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussv 


able Autres: “4 « MANTETSU"” a 


“TICKET. AC ENTS: 


Mlspac Tourist Bureau’ : 
ON. OFFICES 
“Harbin, . Kirin, 
“Mutukicre, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Ne ee ; 
York, Niigata, Osaka, : Otaru, : Pat ci mains S (Wagon: tits) 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki,’>~ * Doyo Thos. Cook (8 ‘Son, Ld. 


Tsitsihar,’, Tsuruga,* ete ik ose) hs China ‘Travel: Service 


4 American Express Co. 
International Sleeping, Car Co. 


